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STAYING UP THERE IS A LITTLE TOUGHER 


Success in sales is a shaky perch at best. It takes exceptional grit, 
experience and ability to get there—and more often than not— 
a balancing act to stay there. 


Jam Handy professional sales training service will keep your men 
on top of the job. The right motion pictures, slidefilms and 
other visual aids will dramatize your product advantages and 


market potential. But perhaps even more importantly, well 
conceived services with “savvy” help you stress sound selling 
techniques. We're talking about solid, proven fundamentals— 
the kind that keep competition down in its place. 


Costs will be realistic for top-flight quality. For full details, get 
in touch with... 


7c JAM HANDY Onpengetion 


NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES #¢ DRAMATIZATIONS e PRESENTATIONS e¢ VISUALIZATIONS e SLIDEFILMS e TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 


‘Wonderful invisible animal! 
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Down in Washington, D. C., there is a 
wonderful, invisible animal —a composite 
of cow, sow, ewe, goat, hen and turkey. 

It was invented by the US Department 
of Agriculture, and is based on animal 
numbers, weights and prices. It is called 
the Livestock Production Index; and 
naturally enough, indicates the status of 
livestock in the U.S. 

If you are interested in meat (to eat), 
livestock or markets—you will be glad to 
know that the LP Index has been doing 
just fine in recent years. Grew 27% from 
1948 to 1958! 

The LP Index also indicates one reason 
why SuccessFuL Farminc subscribers, 
despite fluctuations in farm prices, have 
managed to earn more every year, and 
become better customers. 

Although SF subscribers number only 
1,300,000, they produce an estimated 
47% of cattle and calves, 62 % of the hogs 
and pigs, 41% of milk cows. SF farm 
families estimated annual cash income 
from farming, incidentally, has averaged 
about $10,000 for the past decade, was 
higher in 1958. 
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These SF farmers are among the 
country’s best. Their average holding is 
over 300 acres. They are better farmers 
because they read SF. And they read SF 
because they are better farmers. The small, 
inefhcient or marginal farmer has no use 
for SF because it doesn’t fit his operation, 
or lack of it. 

Every issue of SuccessruL FARMING 
helps a smart farmer dozens of ways to 
save effort and expense, to get more for his 
time and money, to increase his profit and 
prospects. And every issue helps the farm 
family to live better, get more out of life. 
SF subscribers not only read this magazine 
but study it, save it for future reference, 
and believe in it because it has never let 
them down. No other medium can match 
it in influence that gets extra reception and 
extra response for every advertisement on 
its pages 


SF farm families have money to spend 
—and these days are spending heavily for 
better homes, better living. If you want 
more sales this year—and better balance 


in your national advertising program — use 
SuccessFu Farminc. Any SF office can 
give you the details. 


Meredith of Des Moines . . . America’s 
biggest publisher of ideas for today’s living 
and tomorrow's plans. 
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Successful Farming farm families 


urban families! SF farm families 


Estimated average cash farm income 


$10,000 for more than a decade 


—makes them exceptional prospects 


Successful Farming delivers sales, 


Successful Farming... Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, St. Louis, 


Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Minneapolis. 
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Like it hot or cold! 


in a year buy twice as many 
cold cereals, and three times 


as many hot cereals as 


are bigger, eat more, 


are choice grocery customers. 


of SF farm families exceeded 


for all consumer goods. 


better balance, and influence 
based on 57 years of service. 
Details any SF office. 
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Advertising 
Co-op Ads Win, Lose New Advocates 


Subtle Weather Changes Affect Sales 


” Seeking 
new markets? 


PREPARE FOR THOSE “GOLDEN ‘60s” 
WITH FACTS ABOUT PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
AND DISTRIBUTION SERVICES OF THE 


Distribution Methods 


How Rack Jobbers Open Doors 
for Sales of Non-Foods in Supers 


AMERICAN CHAIN 


OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Don't let “operation upturn” pass 
you by without checking the high 
SALES POTENTIAL of on-the- 
spot stocks in our member ware- 
houses from coast to coast! Each 
member is strategically located in 
87 key markets for greater flex- 
ibility of distribution. 


You'll capture new markets and 
cement customer relations due to 
lower handling costs with finest, 
modern equipment .. . speedy 
order filling with credit list refer- 
ence ... savings on volume freight 
movements . . . and easy access for 
receiving and delivery. 
FOR DISTRIBUTION COSTS 

Call NEW YORK: John Terreforte, 
Eastern Manager, Y Ukon 6-7722 or 
write to 250 Park. Ave., New York. 
Call CHICAGO: Henry Becker, West- 
ern Manager, HArrison 7-3688, or 
write to 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 
Call NEAREST MEMBER: Any member 
of American Chain of Warehouses 
can give you distribution costs and 
more vital market information. 
Find his name in 

FREE MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY 


Write for your copy to John Terreforte, 
Pork Avenue, New York 


OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


A Nationwide System of Public 
W arehouses 


General Management 


The Meaning of Change 


lron Fireman Comeback 


Markets 


Spring Forecast: Sales Are Set to Break Records 


Big 3, Offering Smaller Cars, 
Still Will Stress Bigger Ones 


Manpower 


Memo to a Sales Manager's Wife 


Which Comes First a Sales Kit or a Gun? 


Sales Control 


Study This Inquiry Follow-Up Plan 


Salesmanship 


Fear Is No. 1 Industrial Motivator 


COMING SOON 
EXCITEMENT: 
Neglected Sales Tool? 


Sales Management 
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the only 
publication 


Executive Offices: 630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y., YUkon 6-4800 
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that gives 


HIGHLIGHTS 


FEAR 1S NO. 1 INDUSTRIAL MOTIVATOR 


you 


pre eer e 


Fear of failure . . . fear of competition are human emo- 
tions. Are you trading on prospect's fears, aspirations, 
preferences? Or do you assume that only logic, and not 
human emotions, enter into the buying-selling relation- 
ship? Page 66 
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SALES ARE SET TO BREAK RECORDS 


oe 


coverage 
What a difference a year makes! Today, buyers are confi- 


of the 
dent. Disposable income is running at $319 billion a year. 
More money is being plowed into advertising. So Future doctor as 
Sales Ratings Board predicts second quarter retail sales f 
to top 58 by about 5%. Page 38 


a CONSUME’ 


MEANING OF CHANGE 


Your company president must anticipate changes in all The A.M.A. News reaches 
kinds of areas, relate them to his field. But who helps the over 238,000 doctors with 
the news and information 
they want... and is the 
best ‘medium for selling this 
class market on your 
product. 


president monitor changes? Is this an area in which you 
can grow? Or are you content to solve only practical 
everyday problems? Page 33 


MEMO TO A SALES MANAGER’S WIFE! 


Some evening turn off the TV and ask your husband, 
“Dear, have you plotted your earnings for the rest of 


your life?” Page 58 
NR Ee a IES 
DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index 103 Marketing Pictograph 
Corporate Close-up 12 Sales Promotion Idea File 


Editorials Scratch Pad 


Executive Shifts Significant Trends 
High Spot Cities They’‘re in the News Published by the 
eens fools far Silltne American Medical Association 


Mail Promotion Worth Writing For 535 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
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EDITORIAL 


Pings ? 


Dept. 45, 401 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ANNIVERSARIES 3 


PUBLISHER and EDITOR 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
MANAGING EDITOR 
SENIOR EDITOR 


ASSOCIATE MANAGING EDITOR 


Human Interest Editor 
Feature Editor 

Senior Associate Editor 
Associate Editor 
Midwest Editor 

Art Director 


DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
Assistant Director of Research 
Consulting Economist 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Assistant Production Manager 


READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
Editorial Assistant 


DIRECTOR 
Assistant Director 
Subscription Manager 


U. S. and Canada: $10 a year 


President 

Treasurer 

Vice President, Sales 
Senior Vice Presidents 


Philip Salisbury 

A. R. Hahn 

John H. Caldwell 
Lawrence M. Hughes 
Robert C. Nicholson 


Harry Woodward 
Kenneth Schwartz 
Alice B. Ecke 
George F. Hoover 
Robert A. Kelly 
Rich Life 


Dr. Jay M. Gould 
Alfred Hong 
Peter B. B. Andrews 


T. Robert O’Brien 
Alice Harris 


H. M. Howard 
Barbara Saypol 


RE RDS it ea eh i EE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


R. E. Smallwood 
Edward S. Hoffman 
Cc. V. Kohl 


Foreign: $15 


John W. Hartman 
Ralph L. Wilson 
Randy Brown 

C. E. Lovejoy, Jr. 
W. E. Dunsby 

R. E. Smallwood 
Wm. McClenaghan 
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Please send me prices and information on exciting *" Circulations 
new Hawaiian display moterial, exotic giveaways 
and unique premiums SALES MANAGEMENT, with which is incorporated PROGRESS, is published the first and 
third Friday of every month, except in May, July, September and November when a third 
issue is published on the tenth of the month. Affiliated with Bill Brothers Publishing Corp. 
Entered as second class matter May 27, 1942, at the Post Office, East Stroudsburg, Pa., under 
the act of March 3, 1879. Publication (printing) offices, 34 North Crystal St., Bast Strouds- 
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Address . es .* Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. WaAlnut 3-1788; Philip Harrison, Publisher; Robert Letwin, Editor. 
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To se/l/ more of the 
business market... 


Sell the o<wner+executive in 


> 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


You can expand your sales-building coverage of business and industry... 
bolster your dealer, distributor, branch office sales effort... 
reach out for new sales from more firms, in more industries, in more cities 


Nation’s Business’ concentrated circulation 
—all in business and industry—carries your 
advertising to more potential buyers. The 
owner-executives have an owner’s interest, 
an owner’s stake, an owner’s authority to 
take action. These are the men your sales- 
men must sell. Pre-sell them and your sales- 
men’s time becomes more productive! 


Of 750,000 subscribers, 550,000 are the 
presidents, owners or partners of their firms. 
Here is broad coverage of all markets: manu- 
facturing, banking, construction, transpor- 
tation, wholesaling, retailing, communication 
—the giant corporations, plus those vitally 
important medium-sized companies on the 
move, on the way up. 


More than 750,000 circulation, ABC . . . 10% executives of business-members of the National Chamber of Commerce and 99% other business and industrial leaders 


WRITE FOR corporate image studies of steel, aircraft, chemical, electronic and nonferrous metals companies 


NATION’S BUSINESS, 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Indiana’s 
second 
richest 
television 
market... 
Fort Wayne 


.where WANE-TYV is now the first station. For Wayne is now the second richest 

television market in Indiana with . . . more retail sales, more food sales, more drug sales, more effective buying income 

than any other Indiana TV market except Indianapolis. And WANE-TV is now the leading station in 
Fort Wayne with a larger share of audience than any other station in the market. Represented by Petry. 


SOURCES SALES MANAGEMENT. ARB NOV. 58 


©®WANE -LV FORT WAYNE 


A t: O R I N T H | AN STATIO N Responsibility in Broadcasting 


KOTV Tulsa ® KGUL-TV Houston @ WANE & WANE-TV Fort Wayne e@ WISH & WISH-TV Indianapolis 
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When Confidence Really Counted 


You didn’t panic. You demonstrated you had nerve. 


At this time last year all of us were “up to here” in conversa- 
tion about the recession. For some, recession was real. For many 
companies business was good but uncertainty was in the air. 


What kept the recession from deepening into a depression — 
the kind the Soviet leaders were looking forward to with glee? 


Take it from the New York Federal Reserve Bank, largest and 
most influential bank in the system, it was simply: nerve. 


“The nub,” the New York Federal Reserve said the other day, 
“seems to have been that the majority of businessmen and con- 
sumers kept their nerve. Partly because they had already seen 
two postwar recessions, they were content to mark time for a 
while instead of rushing prematurely into drastic retrenchment. 
The result was that each producer or consumer, in so doing, 
helped to assure a continued high level of activity for the others.” 


Now, see what a difference your attitude, and a year, have 
produced. Turn to page 38 and read ‘ ‘Spring Forecast: Sales Are 
Set to Break Records.” 


Congratulations to you, the sales executives, for helping to 
bring this dramatic turn around in our attitude and sales. 


Makes You Proud 


You, as a sales executive, probably travel more than you like, 
and much more, probably, than your wife and children like. It's 
no fun for your wife to carry on all by herself the civic obliga- 
tions that fall to the lot of leaders in all professions and industry. 
Or to make apologies because you can’t be sure enough that you 
will be at home to carry out a civic chore you are glad to handle. 


Nevertheless, you can help. 


The Sales Executives Club of the Rochester (N.Y.) Chamber 
of Commerce, for example, has just completed training 1,000 
canvassers who are raising funds for the Civic Music Association. 


Training was accomplished at a mass meeting in the Eastman 
Kodak auditorium. The program is the work of four top sales 
executives: Edward Trimble, vice president in charge of sales, 
Trimble Manufacturing Co.; Howard Kalbfus, director of sales 
training, Eastman Kodak Co.; Roy M. Marks, executive vice 
president, Shuron Optical Co.; Edmund Case, manager, Home 
Life Insurance Co. 


They, and other sales and advertising executives, worked out 
the details and staged the session, covering all the basic subjects 
of knowledge of the service being sold, its benefits to the buyer, 
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Let’s get 
right to 
the point! 


Here is an eager 
market of over 
44 MILLION 
PEOPLE 

in the 
Metropolitan 
Phoenix Area 
alone, whose 
annual buying 
power is almost a 
BILLION 
DOLLARS! 


Here isa 
morning-evening 
combination 
coverage that daily 
reaches 

7.2% 
of the homes 
in that market. 


ROP Color and 
Roto Magazine, too. 


You need use 
but this 
one medium. 


Why not get your 
money's worth? 


THE ARIZONA 


REPUBLIC 


THE PHOENIX 


Gazette 


Write, wire or phone CHUCK TREAT, 
National Advertising Manager, 
Box 1950, Phoenix. Phone AL 8-8811 


Represented nationally 
by KELLY-SMITH CO, 


Circulation UP in the UPPER Midwest! 


Minneapolis Star 2x7 Tribune 


EVENING MORNING and SUNDAY me M | DWE S T's, 
S. D. 


635,000 SUNDAY «+ 500,000 DAILY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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and techniques for gaining attention, arousing interest, asking 
for and obtaining the order. 


These executives just did what comes naturally. The next time 
you are asked to contribute to a civic venture don’t say “no” 
just because you may not be in town. Perhaps you, too, can 
contribute your talents as a trainer. 


ta better-read, better-infoi 


ead, better-informed Americ; 
better-read, better-informe 

lor a better-read, better-infor 
merica. For a better- read, 


America. For a 
-informed Ameri 
better-informed 


Freedom to Read What You Want 


A few weeks ago we flew to Moscow to call on a subscriber to 
Sales Management. He is the Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade 
so he has access to foreign goods and services of all kinds. But 
we are an inveterate reader; we find it difficult to pass a news- 
stand without buying a newspaper at noon, or to have a maga- 
zine or book at hand to read on the bus or train. In Moscow 
we missed, most of all, a selection of publications from which 
to choose. True, we could choose from any number of Soviet 
and satellite publications, but Moscow lacks a selection of pub- 
lications from all over the world, such as you find in New York, 
London, Paris, Tokyo, and New Delhi. 


So, in the United States, cherish your right to select what you 
read—or simply to ignore what is available but not of interest 
to you. And remember during the week of April 12-18 that you 
are giving personal meaning to National Library Week. 


Potential vs. Quota 


Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power (May 10) is one 
of the finest tools an agency can use for its clients, in the opinion 
of Harry Flarsheim, vice president of the Biddle Co., Chicago. 
For one of its clients Biddle sets up sales expectations for each 
area and uses the word “potential” instead of the word “quota.” 


“The word ‘quota’ is a threat—the word ‘potential’ is an inspira- 
tional one—and a man who goes over his potential is much hap- 
pier than the fellow who merely goes over the quota so he is 
not likely to be fired,” writes subscriber Flarsheim. It may be 
only a subtle difference, but it seems to make a lot of sense. 
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YOUR 
MARKETS 
ARE 
CHANGING 


NOW! 


NEW products and 
processes are creating... 


NEW... 


opportunities every day! 


Details ? Send for complete 
Media Data File and 
“Your Markets Are Changing”’ 
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3.600000 
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HOME 


Now Buy American Home 


American Home devotes a greater percentage of its 
editorial to home service features than any 

other magazine. Some 12,000,000 men and women look 
to it for ideas and advice on building and 

remodeling, meal planning, decoration, furnishing, 
gardening. If you’ve got anything to sell that 

goes into the home, pick American Home. It’s 100% sell. 


American Home A Curtis Magazine 


Quality radio 


in the 


WHBF RADIO, oa veteran broadcast- 
ing station of 34 years in the Quad- 
City area, recently put itself through 
a soul-searching examination to wit: 
“What direction should it take in 
programming for today’s audience— 
toward faddism or to modern con- 


ventional?” 


THE FINAL CHOICE WAS _INFLU- 
ENCED considerably by the very 
nature of WHBP’s background—sto- 
bility, reliability, adult stature. Ac- 
cordingly, the program policy at 
WHBF has been up-dated but covers 
fundamentally the same broadly en- 
tertaining, informative, news, and 


public service scope as before. 


FULL DIMENSION RADIO is the pro- 
motion theme that WHBF uses cur- 
rently in presenting its broadcasting 
services to the 272,600 people in 
the Quad-Cities 


America metropolitan area, with a 


. @ typica! mid- 


surrounding rural territory of un- 


usual fertility 


FULL DIMENSION RADIO ot WHBF 
means a wide range of program- 
ming with a change-of-pace attrac- 
tive to many categories of listener. 
This we believe is a sound, long- 
lived policy. On it we base our 
effectiveness to advertisers who seek 
an adult audience in a market with 
above the national average buying 


power. 


WHBF PROGRAMMING provides the 
proper atmosphere for the delivery 
of your product message. You gain 
excellent audience rapport in the 


Quad-City market on WHBF radio. 


{sk Avery-Knodel or write to Maurice 
Corken, WHBF, Telco Bldg., Rock 
Island, Ill., for recommendations and 
availabilities. 


STRONG & PRODUCTIVE FROM DEEP ROOTS 


WHBF 


CORPORATE CLOSE-UP 


MERICAN- 


INCOLN CORPORATION 


A Reason to Quit Private Brands 


During a time when private brand manufacturing is more and 
more in the news, privately held American-Lincoln Corp., Toledo, O., 
is making a determined bid to break into the tough power tool 
business—with a brand of its own. 


For over 20 years, previous versions of the company have manufac- 
tured private brand power tools; mostly for Sears, Roebuck and other 
national chains. 


A-L had a “fine” private brand business. But Thomas J. Dolan, 
president and chairman of the board, says: “We had no control over 
sales and consequently, a more integrated operation was sought. We 
engaged in some expensive research to see what the future might 
hold. The facts indicated there was an opportunity for us as a manu- 
facturer and seller of our own line. We have just completed a tre- 
mendous investment in design engineering, dies and tooling, and we 
are now about to find out the accuracy of our preliminary studies.” 


Currently the largest manufacturer of floor maintenance machines, 
A-L created the American Power Tool Co. Division to manufacture 
and market a complete new line of 11 power tools. While most tool 
companies have direct sales forces, E. L. Holland, American Power's 
sales manager, has elected to sell through representatives. Thirty-one 
agencies are already selling and Holland says more will be added 
in the South and Southwest. Holland’s reasoning: In recent years 
many highly trained power tool sales executives and salesmen have 
resigned to establish their own independent sales agencies. But, as 
reps, few of them have sold power tools. Holland says his “sales 
force” is entirely comprised of such men. 


It’s a fiercely competitive business A-L is entering. It has been 
estimated that industry retail sales amount to more than $200 million 
annually. There are approximately 60 manufacturers but industry 
sources guess that Black & Decker sells roughly one-third of total 
volume. With only a handful of companies accounting for 85% of 
sales, American Power is counting on boosting itself into the major 
league sales ranks within the next five years. 


American-Lincoln was formed in 1955 when The American Floor 
Surfacing Machine Co. (of which Dolan was president) purchased 
the Lincoln Floor Machinery Co. About the same time, American 
Electric Motors was organized to build universal electric motors for 
their line of private label portable electric tools and for the small 
appliance industry. In March, 1958, the Wilshire Power Sweeper Co. 
was acquired. 


While A-L doesn’t release sales figures, reliable sources indicate 
the company sells up to 22% of the total floor machinery business 
(estimated between $75 and $100 million). Products include port- 
able floor scrubber-waxers, commercial vacuums for picking up wet 
and dry waste, power sweepers, floor sanders. 


Initially, the advertising effort behind the new power tool division 
will be directed to the wholesaler and dealer. Holland says, “We 


Covering Lasters lewa — Western tllineis » RADIO & TELEVISION want distribution first—before creating demand.” ® 
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How to make 


selling tools 
sell harder 


For most products, even the best advertising can 
do only part of the selling job. It takes other selling 
tools to do the rest—catalogs, bulletins, brochures, 
direct mail, point-of-sale displays, films, sales 


manuals, house organs, 


This is not news, of course, yet too many adver- 
tisers—and, unfortunately, too many agencies— 
neglect these selling tools. They don’t give them 
the same quantity or quality of attention they give 
to space or broadcast advertising, nor do they plan 
them as a part of the total advertising program— 
even though the sales-effectiveness of the adver- 
tising may depend on them. 


Since we consider that our job is not just to 
make ads for clients, but to help clients make sales, 
fully half of our creative time is spent in planning 
and preparing a tremendous variety of material 
which we call “collateral selling tools.” In working 
with clients on this kind of assignment, we try to 


work in this way: 


1. We like to deserve being considered as an 
extension of the client advertising department 
—a partner rather than a supplier. 


. Whenever possible, we like to be included in 
the early planning stages of sales campaigns. 


Even when clients may prefer to produce most 
of their own collateral material (and some of 
them do a fine job), we like to contribute 
ideas, and the values inherent in an objec- 
tive viewpoint. 


This method of working gives clients several 
important advantages. 
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The selling tools produced are more effective 
because they are planned as a part of a total selling 
program. Often art and photography can be planned 
for spece advertising and collateral material at the 
same time, making possible better quality for less 
money, and providing greater total impact. Fre- 
quently we are able to absorb peaks in clients’ 
work loads and so help keep their overhead down. 


In practically every case, the end result for 
clients is more effective selling tools, and therefore 
more effective advertising, at lower net cost. 


Because our policy of working closely with 
clients in creating better selling tools is considered 
unusual among agencies, we have produced a 
selling tool on the subject. It is a booklet which 
outlines in some detail how we perform this kind 
of service. We'd like to send you a copy; it would 


help make this ad more effective. 


Marsteller Zickard, 
G ebhardt wileed, Inc. 


N G 
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NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH « CHICAGO + HOUSTON 
AFF IATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS @ BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES. INC 


MARKETING COUNSEL © MARSGTELLER RESEARCH NC 


Frank H. Mcintosh 
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VV Acclaimed... 


“A magnificent new WLW-AM transmission 
system, developed by Crosley Broadcasting 
engineers, has made WLW Radio unquestion- 
ably the World’s Highest Fidelity Radio Station! 
The revolutionary new broadcasting develop- 
ment now puts WLW-AM transmission on a 
par with FM in high fidelity . . . providing a 
perfect illusion of live performance with a 
sound range from the softest pianissimo to the 
loudest crescendo.” 


This distinction was confirmed in a test made 


by Frank H. McIntosh Laboratory, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.—the world’s leading independent 
radio and high-fidelity transmission expert. 
This highest fidelity transmission will increase 
the WLW Radio audience even more —an 
audience which for years has ranked among 
the top 10 of over 3,200 Radio Stations in 
America. 

The result of 3 years of work and % of a million 
dollars, it’s another in Crosley’s long line of 
distinguished contributions to the broadcasting 
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..world's highest fidelity radio station 
—with audience amoné top 10 in America! 


industry, and provides finest commercial clarity 
for advertisers’ commercials! 


And it’s another crescendo for “‘subscribers.” 


Call your WLW representative . . . you'll be 


glad you did! WLW world's highest fidelity station 


Network Affiliations: NBC, ABC. 
Sales Offices: New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland 


Sales Representatives: Tracy Moore & Associates — Los 
Angeles, San Francisco; Bomar Lowrance & Associates, 
Inc.—Atlanta, Dallas 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 
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Lewistown 
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Genter COATESVILLE 


LANCASTER ) 


ERAN EL Lancaster, Pa. NBC and CBS 


The WGAL-TY audience is greater than the combined 
audience for all other stations in the Channel 8 multi- 
city coverage area. 


STEINMAN STATION e 1,057,725 households © 946.863 TV households 
Clair McCollough Pres. e $3.8 billion annual retail sales 


Representative: The MEEKER Company, Inc. + New York + Chicago + Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


Could Inflation Sour the ‘60’s? 


Practically everyone in marketing is looking for- 
ward to the “golden” decade ahead—the much- 
heralded, much predicted-about 1960's. Everyone 
seems to agree that a combination of technological 
progress, burgeoning population and unprece- 
dented buying power are melding to turn the 
'60’s into a truly dynamic decade. 


But, floating along into the otherwise pure blue 
sky of the coming decade is the dark cloud of 
inflation—a familiar cloud that’s been hanging 
around for nearly 20 years now. 


Is this cloud capable of dampening the spirit of 
the *60’s? Or, to change metaphors in mid-sky, 
could inflation be the one. rotten apple in tomor- 
row’s horn of plenty? 


The answer is yes! Inflation can very well sour the 
’60’s. It is apparently an uncorrectable condition 
that will still be with us when we ring in 1970. It 
is uncorrectable because, despite lip-service on its 
dangers by economists, columnists, politicians and 
Presidents, the people of the United States are not 
particularly excited about it . . . and there is no 
indication that they are going to get excited about 
it this year, next year or ten years from now. 
So, assuming that inflation won't leave us now or 
in the ’60’s, and assuming that we have no way of 
predicting whether it will walk, run, skip or gal- 
lop, let’s look it in the eye and see just what it 
means to you as a marketing man. 


Changing prices. You can anticipate that you will 
have to increase the prices on your products one 
or more times a year during the next decade. You 
know from past experience that it is no cinch to 
get consumers to accept frequent price increases. 
Also, you are faced with the challenge of raising 
your prices quickly enough and frequently enough 
to keep ahead of rising materials and labor costs. 
To ignore the average 1%, 2% or 3% annual rise 
in these costs is courting disaster. 
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You will probably want to avoid the stigma of 
getting your product associated with a specific 
price. No-one envies the nickel candy bar maker, 
or the $79.95 mattress manufacturer. 


You will probably want to consider frequent in- 
troduction of new models with new price tags so 
that you can argue that the higher price is buying 
superior features. 


You will probably keep price mentions out of your 
advertising; you will think twice about producing 
permanent-type catalogs. 


You will want to set up a formula, in advance, 
that will help you determine how and when to 
increase your prices. You will want to give a lot 
of thought to the means by which you break this 
price news to buyers. You will want to remember 
that profit is the item to keep in mind, not neces- 
onty volume. 


Changes in buying ability. Every drop in the 
value of the dollar, every unmerited wage in- 
crease, completely distorts existing relationships, 
existing values. This means that your markets 
will be changing constantly because of the effects 
of inflation. Here are several examples: 


(1) You sell your product to small manufacturers, 
one-owner firms, that are now paying corporate 
taxes of 30% to 40%. Inflation could kick them into 
the 52% bracket without any increase in the vol- 
ume of business they are doing. This means that 
they would have a smaller percentage of their 
earnings to plow back into new machinery, to buy 
your products. You lose, they lose; the govern- 
ment gains some inflated tax money. 


(2) You make a low-cost consumer product and 
I 


are able to keep your own costs down. As wages 
increase with inflation, you benefit. Consumers 


(continued on page 20) 


MORE NEWS PAGES - MORE 


More visibility for 


PAGES OF NEWS 


published in 1958 


“USN&WR” News Magazine News Magazine 
B C 


* issue 


Now more than 1,100,000 net paid circulation 
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SERVICE TO THE READER 


the advertising 


| ew YEAR ““U.S.NEws & Worip ReEpor?’”’ published 3,583 pages 
of news. That’s at least 900 more pages than were published by 
any other news magazine—an average of about 18 more pages 
per issue. 

Right here, in this simple fact of extra service to the reader, is 
one of the important reasons why this magazine has attained a 
weekly circulation of 1,100,000. 


But even more important to advertisers is the fact that this 
1,100,000 represents not just readers—but leaders! Four out of five 
subscribers hold managerial or supervisory positions. That gives 
them buying authority. Family incomes average $15,009—highest 
of all magazines with more than 1,000,000 circulation. That gives 
them buying power. 


Bear in mind that “U.S.News & Wortp ReEpor?’’ is devoted 
entirely to the essential news of our national life, including world 
affairs. Here is the complete news of substance—free from the 
inconsequential. 


Here is the original and useful news that thinking people with 
the important jobs and the big responsibilities in business, indus- 
try, finance, government and the professions need and use. Their 
stake in the news is personal and big. In ““U.S.News & WorLD 
Report” they get more of this useful and essential news than is 
published anywhere else, much of it reported nowhere else. 


The advantages to the advertiser are obvious. Because of the 
large number of news pages in ““U.S.NEws & WorLD REpoRT”’ 
advertising messages are placed alongside useful news, where the 
advertising has the advantage of better visibility. 


And it is logical to expect that in the magazine which attracts 
readers who seek useful, essential, and complete news they use in 
their business and personal planning, the advertising pages, too, 
will get thoughtful and useful attention. 

This effective coverage of 1,100,000 important customers and 
prospects is available to advertisers at a per-thousand cost of only 
$4.97—lowest of any news magazine, lowest of any management 


L.S.News ee: ar magazine. 


— U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


“Useful News for Important People’ 


For full information on how “U.S.Ngws & WorLpD ReEpor?”’ covers your 
best customers and prospects, contact our advertising offices at 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Other advertising offices in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington and London. 
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———— SIGNIFICANT TRENDS —continved) 


think less of their nickels and dimes. They buy 
your product according to need without consid- 
ering cost. 


(3) An individual consumer, over a period of years, 
sees his salary rise 10%, chiefly because of infla- 
tion. He thinks he’s better off, temporarily raises 
his standard of living—at leat until the facts of 
life hit home. If your product is a semi-luxury, he 
may buy it once or twice. You'll probably count 
on his business, then wonder why he stopped 
buying. On the other hand, he may prefer your 
more expensive product to others in different lines 
and keep buying. He may forego a new car, or 
cut out desserts, to buy your semi-luxury. The 
result is a change in buying habits that hurts some 
firms and benefits others—all because of inflation 
that really didn’t make the consumer better off. 


(4) Inflation can destroy certain price lines. There 
are limits to what a consumer will pay for certain 
products. Product X, for instance, might come in 
a range of prices from $5 to $25. Inflation comes 
along and manufacturers increase all prices except 
the highest, which they know is the limit of con- 
sumer desire. Soon, all products are competing 
near the $25 mark. Somebody gets forced out; 
somebody gets a smaller share of the market. 


Changes in advertising appropriations. The cost 
of advertising has gone up nearly 10% in the last 
eight years due to inflation alone. Assuming that 
you increase your budget to cover an expanding 
market, do you also increase it to cover higher 
costs? If not, your coverage shrinks, the job you 
are doing is less effective. You have let inflation 
trick you into reducing your advertising program. 


Changes in salesmen’s salaries. Sales salaries and 
commissions have zoomed in the past ten years, 
a fact that you are well aware of. But, there is a 
need for eternal vigilance to make sure that your 
salaries keep up with inflation. Otherwise, you'll 
lose good salesmen to competitors who do keep 
their sales wages up-to-date. Salesmen get around 
a lot. They compare notes out in the field. Thev 
are highly sensitive on the subject of pay scales. 
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It is perhaps more patriotic to refuse to aid infla- 
tion by avoiding salary increases, but the realist’s 


approach is to up wages with rising prices. 


Changes in credit practices. Perhaps you have a 
big-ticket industrial product on which you tradi- 
tionally accept long-term notes. Reconsider this 
practice carefully, even if you now charge interest. 
Just a modest degree of inflation can eat up this 
interest and your profits in a very short time. Con- 
sider outside financing, or try to shorten the credit 
period. 


Inflation is a fact of life. Let’s face it. Prices re- 
fuse to go down. Even the recent recession couldn't 
knock them down. There are too many irreducible 
factors holding them up. 


For some time everyone thought that inflation 
was the natural result of war-time shortages and 
it would stop when products were in good supplv. 
But, during the peacetime years between 1955 
and 1958, consumer prices rose nearly 8%. Why? 
Because we seem unable to balance the federal 
budget . . . Because our defense needs—now call- 
ing for high-priced missiles and rockets—seem to 
be forever climbing . . . Because Congress is un- 
willing to slash away at popular, but costly social 
programs ... Because labor unions’ chief reason 
for existence is to get bigger and bigger wage in- 
creases for their members, whether or not produc- 
tivity justifies them . . . Because business men. 
such as you and we, feel compelled to pass all 
increased costs on to the public . . . Because easy 
credit, rising incomes soften the consumer to ac- 
cept these increases . 


. . That’s why we've got 
inflation and will continue to have it in the future. 


Inflation is bad! It is erosive, deceptive, discrimi- 
natory and an economic threat that outweighs 
recessions, or communism or socialism as an im- 
mediate menace to our national welfare. All this 
notwithstanding, you as a sales executive will have 
to live with it. Consider all its many ramifications 
carefully and plan your sales strategy for the 
1960's with a built-in hedge against the inflation- 
ary challenge that will most certainly be present. 
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G of McCall’s 


The point-of-sale informative 
labeling program that tells 

your customer how a product will 
act after she gets it home! 


Profusion creates confusion for today’s shopper. 


Thousands of new, improved products stare down from 
all kinds of store shelves, full of promise, but for your 
customers still untried. Products of all kinds get more 
wondrous every year, also more technical. 


Your customers long for something when they shop: 
inforinative labeling or an added nudge of assurance 
from an objective friend. Based on a quarter century’s 
history of testing products, MCCALL’s Use-Tested 
Program was started four years ago to fill this gap. 
Its purpose: to help women and their families 

select the right brands for their needs. 


How? By providing impartial, authoritative buying 
information based on exhaustive laboratory tests—plus 
actual family-performance tests—by MCCALL’s 
editors, home economists and technicians. 


Want to know if a bathroom scale won’t be thrown 

off balance by a whole tribe of dieters? If that washer 
really can do fluttery nylons as well as heavy slip covers? 
On more than one hundred fine products, from small 
package items to huge freezers, MCCALL’s Use-Tested 
tag or symbol of approval is proof to your customers 
that what they are about to buy will be satisfactory— 
after they get it home. MCCALL’s editors and testers 
know because “they used it and they like it.” 

Your customers will like it too. 


For more information on the Use-Tested Program, 
write Dept. HP, McCall’s, 230 Park Ave., N. Y.17,N. Y. 


THE MAGAZINE OF TOGETHERNESS... 
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How a man and his horse galloped 
to the top of the food industry 
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ifty-six years ago a courageous man and a not- 
very-dashing horse became partners— and started 
what was to grow into one of America’s largest 
food processing companies. 

The man was a young grocery clerk who had 
conceived the idea of selling cheese from store to 
store by horse and wagon—to save Chicago grocers 
the trouble of traveling each day to a crowded 
central market. 

This combination of a man with an idea, and a 
horse with plenty of endurance, was the genesis of 
one of the most fascinating modern-day sales stories. 
The two were J. L. Kraft and Paddy —“co-founders” 
of the now-famous Kraft Foods. 


' The growth of Kraft from a one-man, one-horse 
operation capitalized at $65, to its present position as 
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part of a world-wide company, is one of the Horatio 
Alger legends of American business. 


“ 


But this phenomenal growth did not just “happen.” 
It was the result of intuition .. . ingenuity . . . originality 
within Kraft’s management. 


Intuition — that anticipated consumer wants and re- 
sulted in such “firsts” as processed cheese in tins. with no 
rind waste...then the even easier-to-serve cheese in loafs. 


Ingenuity — that resulted in new processing methods 
and new products such as Velveeta foods and Miracle 


Whip Salad Dressing. 


Originality —that helped Kraft create dramatic new 
packaging and equally dramatic marketing programs 
built around cheese in transparent wrappers, cheese jars 
that doubled as water glasses, pre-sliced cheese in 
sandwich-sized cuts. 
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The Challenge of a New Market 


Kraft’s ability to develop new markets was strikingly 
demonstrated last summer when it decided to enter the 
low-calorie food field. 

Unerringly, Kraft realized that the success of a low- 
calorie salad dressing depended not only on the fact that 
it was non-fattening—but that it tasted delicious as well. 
Kraft developed a piquant spice-and-tomato-flavored Low 
Calorie Dressing that could have stood on its tempting 
flavor alone. 

Then Kraft matched the quality of the new dressing 
with an unusual introductory advertising campaign — 
built around only three advertisements for the product 
in the pages of Reader’s Digest. 

Within three months, this combination of imaginative 
management, superior product and effective advertising 
enabled Kraft to expand the whole low-calorie dressing 
market...and win a major share of it! 


Here is the Story Behind that Success 


Kraft carefully pre-tested the new dressing, using local- 
market newspaper advertising. But for the backbone of 
its national program, Kraft took three color pages in 
Reader’s Digest—in July, September and October, 1958. 
The size, income and interests of the Digest audience, 
the editorial content of the magazine and the faith of its 
millions of readers were factors that heavily influenced 
Kraft’s decision. 
“We figure a major portion of our sales resulted 
directly from the Digest advertising,” said Red- 
mond Hogan, Kraft’s Advertising Manager for 
Salad Products, “and from the job done by Kraft 
salesmen promoting our Digest advertising to the 
trade.” 


Since its success introducing Low Calorie Salad Dressing, 
Kraft has chosen the Reader's Digest to introduce two 
other new products. 

What the Digest did for Kraft, it can do—and does— 
for many other products in many different industries. 
Here are the unique Digest advantages that make such 
accomplishments possible: 

1) The largest assured audience that can be 
bought anywhere. It is larger than any other magazine, 
weekly, fortnightly or monthly; larger than any news- 
paper or newspaper supplement; larger than the average 
nighttime network television program. 

2) The largest qual- 
ity audience that can 
be found. The Digest 
has more readers in every 
income, occupational, or 
interest group than any 
other magazine. And the 
higher the income group, 
the greater the Digest’s 
share of the reading 
audience. 

3) Belief in what the 
magazine publishes. People have faith in Reader's 
Digest, in its editorial and advertising columns alike. 

4) Discrimination in the advertising accepted. 
The Digest alone of major advertising media accepts no 
alcoholic beverages, no cigarettes or tobacco, no patent 
medicines—and for any product, it accepts only adver- 
tising that meets the highest standards of reliability. 

¥* * * * * * * 
In Reader’s Digest, you will reach the best part of 
America—intelligent, prosperous families whose enthu- 
siasm for a product can insure its success. And you can 
do it economically and effectively. 


People have faith in 


Largest magazine circulation in the U. S. 
Over 11,750,000 copies bought monthly. 


Yours for the asking . 


AUTHORITATIVE TEXTS 
ON MODERN DIRECT MAIL 


What we expect our 
Advertising Agency 
to do for us 
in Direct Mail 


By Frank J. McGinnis, 
Truck Advertising Manager, 
Division, Ford Motor Company 


Mr. McGinnis tells how Ford made Direct Mail a full- 
fledged advertising partner . . . and what resulted. He 
explains how to employ “personal involvement” in direct 
mail, and he discusses five responsibilities of the agency 
in its administration of direct mail for its clients. 


Creativity 
. in Direct Mail 


Direct Mail 


were 


By Ferd Ziegler, 
Vice President, 
McCann-Erickson, Incorporated 


Mr. Ziegler explains why attitude is so important to the 
advertising agency’s creative function in direct mail. 
Learn what the eight dimensions of truly creative direct 
mail are. And find out why showmanship and salesman- 
ship must be integrated for successful direct mail. 


3 Laws of Buying 
Behavior 


By H. H. Geddes, Director of Research, 
Direct Mail Division, R. L. Polk & Co. 


Mr. Geddes outlines the four immediate objectives of 
any advertising . . . and tells why selective advertising 
is so important. He cites the clues by which prospects for 
most products can be identified, and he explains what 
was disclosed by ‘“The Law of Successive Refinements.” 


BOSTON « NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH ¢ CLEVELAND « 


The Power 
| of Personal 
| Communication 
| 
] 


AW 
. iis 
communical 
" 1) By C. Norman Fry, Vice President, 
National Sales, Direct Mail Division; 
R. L. Polk & Co. 


Read why personal communication has such great power 
to generate action. Mr. Fry enumerates the steps neces- 
sary to plan effective “person-to-person” advertising. 
He also reviews the creative opportunities this medium 
offers, and he suggests how to evaluate advertising costs. 


— “A The Place for 
By vinci mai ioe | F Direct Mail in the 
ene Advertising Agency 


By Paul John, Director and Coordinator, 
Direct Mail Department, 
Campbell-Ewald Company 


Why did Campbell-Ewald establish a special direct mail 
oup four years ago? Mr. John gives the reasons . . . and 
iagrams five basic set-ups for direct mail groups within 
existing agency frameworks. He reports on Ceco’s explo- 
ration of direct mail markets, applications and research. 


As the world’s largest publisher of direct mail adver- 
tising, we are happy to make these texts available 
without charge. Advertising and sales executives, as 
well as agency personnel, will find them helpful and 
informative. Just drop us a line, indicating whether 
you wish the entire set or individual books. 


R:-L-POLK & CO. 
publishers 
431 Howard Street @ Detroit 31, Michigan 


| 
' 


RICHMOND + NASHVILLE * CHICAGO + ST. PAUL + ST. LOUIS « KANSAS CITY 


DALLAS * LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE * HONOLULU * QUEBEC CITY * VANCOUVER * AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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| today for FREE CATALOG 


& Planting Guide 
EVERGREENS © ORNAMENTAL TREES © SHADE TREES 
ROSES © SHRUBS 


Qpecial offere-Buy Now! 
< PLANT OFFER NO. 2 ° PLANT OFFER NO.7 
25 emocx 310-00 Aires $4.50 
25 Selected Conedion Hemlocks, 2 each of these sturdy specimens 
ideal for specimen or hedge thot grow inte geod producers, 
gy 4 yr. lrensplentes Chinese Chestnut (187+ 24")y 
1s"), Block Walnut (3' +4}, 


(10". 
PLANT OFFER NO. 3. PLANT OFFER NO, 8 


AMERICAN 
ARBORVITAE $}2.50 
25 Selected American Arborvitee 
for specimen or hedge 


planting. 6 yr. trons. 
pients (15" - 20°), 


Dept. W, P. O. Box 670—Indiona, e 
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THIS 
CAMPAIGN 


for Pikes Peak Nurseries of Indiana, Pa., 
ran for 13 consecutive weeks in 

The New York Times. It was produced by 
McHenry-Derek advertising agency of 
Greensburg, Pa., and ran in The Times 
Garden Pages. 


PRODUCED 
THIS 
RESULT 


“The New York Times produced over 
30% more inquiries than any other 
individual medium,” says the agency’s 
Robert H. Derek. “Attributable orders 
approximately showed the same 

30% gain with the lowest cost per 
inquiry of any publication.” Here is 
another example why today, as always, 
it pays to advertise 


IN THE 
NEW YORK 
TIMES 


first in advertising in the world’s first market 


“| seldom use Long Distance’ 


Successful sales managers know that the reg- 
ular use of Long Distance is one of their most 
effective tools in selling. 


With the help of Long Distance telephoning, 


you can fit more selling into every hour... keep 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


a: Pea 
PROFITS 


“| always use Long Distance’ 


on top of your customers’ needs . . . get through 
closed doors and talk to your prospects personally. 
You are in a good position to make direct sales. 


You can depend on it: Planned use of Long 
Distance adds extra sales—and at low cost. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS THE POWER OF 
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new subscriber 


As a new subscriber, I would 
like to express how much I have 
enjoyed recent issues. [Sales Man- 
agement] has already served me 
well by giving a reflection of what 
others are thinking and doing in 
matters of policy and programs. 


E. Gent Johannes 
President 
Mineral Products Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


rates himself 


I liked your article in the Feb- 
ruary 6th issue on “What Makes a 
Buoyant, Productive Sales Force?” 

I wonder if you would ask Mr. 
Spencer for me on what basis he 
had his staff members rate himself, 
as mentioned on page 111. 


Albert Simon, Jr. 
Vice President 
Tower Oil Co. 
Chicago, III. 


silverware troubles 


The parenthetical statement in 
your article (“Stainless Steel Heebie 
Jeebies: Silverware Makes Have 
It,” Sales Management, February 
20, 1959, page 82] indicating that 
the Japanese have kept to the 
agreement made with President 
Eisenhower restricting exports to 
this country in 1958 is not accord- 
ing to the fact. You will notice... 
that the U. S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus reports ten months 1958 re- 
ceipts of 6,954,914 dozens of Jap- 
anese stainless steel flatware. This 
is the quantity on which customs 
duties have been paid in the U. S. 
and which has entered into con- 
sumption in this country. The 12- 
month 1958 figure we now know 
will be approximately 8,500,000 
dozens of Japanese stainless steel 
flatware coming into the country 
in 1958. This is a far cry from the 
5,500,000 dozens which the Japan- 
ese offered as a voluntary limita- 
tion on their shipments to the U. S. 


Ralph Bertini 
Executive Assistant 
The International Silver Co. 
Meriden, Conn. 
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creative thinking 


I think that the articles, [Sales 
Management Dec. 5, 1959] “Are 
You Flunking in Creative’ Think- 
ing?”, “15,800 More Sales Calls 
Per Year,” and “Your Leadership 
of Key Subordinates” were excel- 
lent. 

Vernon W. Cox 
Assistant Director 
Tennessee Hospital Service 

Association 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


correction 


In “Go Get Us a $Trillion Econ- 
omy,” February 6 issue, page 41, 
Sales Management (and specificallv 
L. M. Hughes) said that Whirlpool 
Corp. has “won and held Sears, 
Montgomery Ward, Frigidaire” and 
other customers. 

Whirlpool today manufactures 
appliances only for Sears Roebuck 
and commercial ice makers for Frig- 
idaire. The rest of its volume is in 
its own Whirlpool lines. 


Joel Ranum 
Whirlpool Corp. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


crpes about census 

I can’t believe that I’m the only 
researcher who finds the Census 
Geographical Region terminology 
confusing! New England, Middle 
Atlantic, South Atlantic, Mountain, 
and Pacific are all right but East 
North Central, West North Cen- 
tral, East South Central, and West 
South Central always leave me cold 
and force me to pause and orient 
myself geographically. 

Inasmuch as we always talk 
about the Southwest and the North- 
east, for instance, and never about 
the Westsouth or the Eastnorth I 
would like to start a campaign to 
change the Census terminology for 
these four regions to North West 
Central, North East Central, South 
East Central, and South West Cen- 
tral. To me this would be much 
less confusing. 


William E. Weller, Jr. 
Research Director 
The Rumrill Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ENTHUSIASM 


IN SELLING 


a powerful 16mm. sound motion picture 
for motivating salesmen and dealers 


You can add dramatic impact 
to your next sales meeting or 
convention by using this pop- 
ular film. It dramatizes the 
fact that the difference be- 
tween a top producer and an 
average salesman is iargely 
based on sincere enthusiasm 
built on a solid foundation of 
knowledge—the kind of en- 
thusiasm that sets a man on 
fire and communicates itself 
fo those with whom he is 
dealing. 


Immediate delivery of prints 
on rental or purchase. 


Send for FREE film catalog 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SALES 
TRAINING FILMS 


4664 Ravenswood Chicago 40, lil. 


Hiring 


Salesmen? 


Write for a sample copy of 
Sales Management's applica- 


tion blank. 


Address: 
Sales Management 
630 Third Ave. 


New York 17, New York 


The boom at the upper level, number 2: 
a message to business. 


MILLIONS ARE ENJOYING 


In 1948 the families in the United States num- 
bered some 42,600,000. In 1958 that number had 
grown to 52,000,000—an increase of 22%. 
But while this was happening: 
e Families with incomes of $10,000 and over 
showed an increase of 235%. 


e United States overseas travelers increased 
some 215%. 


e Automatic clothes washer sales reflected the 
same trend, with an increase of 189%. 


Throughout America the same dramatic change 
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THE CLIMATE OF ACHIEVEMENT 


has been taking place in automobile showrooms, 
in hi-fi salons, at travel agents’ offices, in appliance 
sales centers. A new kind of customer is showing 
up in large numbers. 


The revolution at the upper level is powered by 
about 8 to 10 million families who continue to 
make the decisions, establish the trends, set the 
styles of this nation locally and nationally. Of 
course, they do it with the consent (and even the 
admiration) of their fellows. 


Are they all TIME readers? Of course not. But a 
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great majority of them rely on TIME to keep them 
well informed; and those who don’t are surrounded 
by TIME-reading friends, business associates, col- 
leagues and families. 

These millions are going to spell success for the 
companies they favor, whether these companies 
make cameras or chemicals, fashions or file cabinets. 
And whom they favor depends on what advertise- 
ments they read. And where they read them. 

You can reach these millions with maximum 
effectiveness only in their favorite magazine, TIME*. 


*which achieved an all-time circulation 
high of 2,413,000 with its issue of March 9, 


sales 
uppers 


spotlighted in the 


new New York News study 


profile 


of the millions—2na Edition 


More buying power! ... Since 1954, more than 
three million New Yorkers moved up to the over- 
$5,000 income bracket 
all New York families, twice the national average! 

Pay checks for millions . .. New York’s 6,680,000 
employees earn above-average incomes, are above- 
average customers. 

Rising generation ... In the metropolitan market, 
5,220,000 adults in 2,130,000 households purchase 
for 3,960,000 children under 15 . . . and the rising 
generation raises your sales! 

High IQs... Some 2,380,000 metropolitan adults 
attended college, and another 3,050,000 completed 
high school or business school. 

Home ownership up... In the last three years, 
180,000 adults moved into family-owned homes, 


which now house 4,510,000 adults. 


THE NEWS, New 


which now includes 67% of 


These are just a few of the hundreds of impor- 
tant facts in Profile of the Millions—2nd Edition. This 
broad new study tells you what your metropolitan 
customers earn, own, buy. 

A leading research authority says ‘Profile is the 
most comprehensive, the most authoritative, and 
potentially the most valuable study ever made of the 
New York metropolitan market.” 

Based on 10,175 personal interviews, conducted 
by W. R. Simmons & Associates Research, Inc., after 
consultation and in accordance with the recommend- 
ations of the Advertising Research Foundation. 

You can make better advertising, merchandising 
and selling plans for New York, save waste effort, avoid 
lost time—with this new Profile. The full-color film 
presentation is by appointment only. Call any New 
York News office. 


York’s Picture Newspaper 


More than twice the circulation, daily and Sunday, of any other newspaper in America. 


News Building, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17— Tribune Tower, Tribune Square, Chicago 11—155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
—3460 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5— Penobscot Building, Detroit 26—27 Cockspur St., London S.W.1, England 
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The Daily News has 
4,730,000 adult readers 


820,000 more than all other morning papers 


1,380,000 more than all evening papers 


2.870.000 more than the Mirror 
3,270,000 more than the Journal-American 
3,360,000 more than the Times 


3,770,000 more than the 
World-Telegram & Sun 


3.800.000 more than the Post 


4,050,000 more than the Herald Tribune 


Source: Profile of the Millions—2nd Edition 
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A good 
SALESMAN 


commands 
respect... 


and 
so does a 


good 
STATION! 


\ really good salesman commands respect for 


himself, his product, his company. Respect 

means confidence — belief — SALES! 

The same is true of radio stations. Some do command 
respect, and this does make a difference! People in Iowa 
have respected WHO for generations. They respect the 
advertising they hear on WHO because they know that WHO 


sees to it that everything we broadcast is dependable, wed! Bot 
respectable and sound—news, sports, entertainment 
AND COMMERCIALS. for lowa PLUS! 


Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 


; : ‘ Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
than listen to the next four commercial stations P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


combined. And they BELIEVE what they hear! Robert H. Harter, Sales Manager 


You undoubtedly evaluate the stations you select WHO Radio is part of Central Broadcasting Company, 
J which also owns and operates 


as closely as you do your salesmen. When you WHO-TV, Des Moines, WOC-TV, Davenport 


° . . . Affiliat 
want a top-notch radio station in lowa, ask PGW ¢ er 
about WHO Radio—lowa’s greatest! Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., National Representatives 
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{s a result, more lowa people listen to WHO 


-3M—— 


The Meaning of Change 


If you are concerned with practical, everyday problems requir- 


ing your immediate attention, you are likely to postpone study- 


ing the implication of change in your company, your industry, 


and in yourself. But your deadliest competitor is acting now. 


By N. R. MAINES 
Manager 
Long Range Planning Report Service 
Stanford Research Institute 


“What’s new?” 

When one businessman asks this of 
another, he generally means: What 
changes are afoot that will affect your 
business, or, more important, my 
business? 

Changes that interest him most re- 
late to his own operations, his own 
sources of supply, his own market. He 
is keenly aware of change that has an 
immediate bearing on his business, 
often only slightly aware of change in 
business areas further removed. Even 
revolutionary change in a remote field 
may interest him only mildly if he 
does not understand the profound in- 
terdependence of today’s economy. In 
any case, he may lack the means for 
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judging the meaning to him of change 
elsewhere. 

He is interested in change, but only 
within limits imposed by his time or 
capacity for comprehension. 

In this respect businessmen may be 
likened to members of a pioneer hunt- 
ing party. Some are aware of every 
sign of the forest that signals the 
presence of game, others are content 
to follow only a plain trail to an obvi- 
ous goal. The signs are there for all 
to read. The difference lies mainly in 
breadth of knowledge, in sensitivity, 
in acuity of insight. 

As with the hunter, even the execu- 
tive with the greatest breadth of 
knowledge cannot know all that he 
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should know about change. The im- 
portance and urgency of current busi- 
ness matters impose practical limits 
on the pursuit of information. Yet the 
— of changes with greater or 
esser impact on business is starkly 
apparent. Some affect the whole econ- 
omy; some are industry-wide; others 
strike only individual companies. 


Attitude Toward Change: An alert- 
ness and sensitivity to opportunities 
inherent in change may be the most 
distinguishing characteristic between 
progressive managements and others. 
It may be the basic catalyst of busi- 
ness growth. At least we know that 
inertia in responding to change is 
evidence of a sick company. 

In his recent book, “Executives: 
Making Them Click,” Joseph Dean 
Edwards has outlined deficiencies 
found in some company manage- 
ments, including the following: 

e “Failure to anticipate and meet 
effectively foreseeable problems or 
situations. 


e “Failure to keep abreast of tech- 
nological progress in the industry or 
in related industries. 

e “Failure to see and move quickly 
to grasp opportunities for profs 

e “Failure to understand and oper- 
ate in line with economic, social and 
political developments impinging on 
the business or its operations. 

“The root of these and _ similar 
problems is the same: lack of vision. 
Men in management posts are not 
thinking outside the confines of their 
day-to-day operations. They are not 
leading the company in the direction 
of growth and profitable operation 
under future conditions. Their deci- 
sions and actions are being taken 
solely in the light of current operating 
circumstances. Some of the people in 
top spots may not realize what is hap- 
pening because their outlook is genu- 
inely limited. Or, they may realize 
the situation but lack the opportunity 
or the courage, perhaps, to try to 
remedy matters. Whatever the rea- 
son, the business continues to operate 
in the same old way without regard to 
the dynamic, changing business en- 
vironment.” 

The president of a company whose 
performance has been consistently 

r explained: “Our product is very 
argely an engineered one and there- 
fore forward planning has not seemed 
practical.” This company has waited 
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for change to come to it and has then 
responded as best it could. 

Individuals have a strong inertia, 
a clinging to the status quo, a resist- 
ance to change — a resistance even to 
the recognition that change is in- 
evitable. Unless conscious steps are 
taken to overcome this inertia, a nega- 
tive attitude toward change can be 
expected 


Knowledge of Change: Even though 
a management is aware that change 
exists and is interested in what is go- 
ing on, it may not have the talent or 
facilities to properly monitor change. 
It may not be able to recognize and 
interpret change so as to attain real 
knowledge of what is happening or 
impending. 

Recent correspondence with indus- 
trial executives regarding company 
growth and planning has elicited 
many admissions of inadequate knowl- 
edge of change. 

The economist for one of the large 
meat packers says that they had “not 
been able to foresee changes in re- 
gional supplies of agricultural prod- 
ucts . . . as, for instance, the down- 
ward trend in lamb production.” 

The director of planning for a farm 
equipment company says that they 
did not anticipate the changes which 
reduced demand for their products 
about 1952. The vice president of a 
major railroad says that their plans 
did not take into account the con- 
tinued reduction in the value of the 
dollar. The president of a leading 
petroleum company says that they 
seriously underestimated changes in 
consumption growth rates, particu- 
larly in foreign countries. 


Kinds of Changes: The only changes 
worth considering are those which 
have a noticeable impact on business. 
It must be recognized, however, that 
these impacts may be large or small 
and that the full effect of changes 
today may not be felt for years or 
even decades. 
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The Meaning 


Of Change 


(continued) 


Some changes are so immediate 
and overwhelming that they disrupt 
an entire industry in a relatively short 
time. Some are so subtle that their 
existence may be unsuspected, even 
though their eventual effects will be 
of great importance. 

Urgent demand for higher perform- 
ance of reciprocating airplane engines 
led to installation of cracking facilities 
to produce super high-octane gaso- 
line. At the same time, the initial 
development of jet engines was fore- 
shadowing an oversupply of aviation- 
grade gasoline. 

Changes within the industry in 
which we operate have the most ob- 
vious impact. In addition to industry- 
wide developments, competing com- 
panies calculatingly introduce change 
in the form of new products, new 
services, new features of many kinds. 
The dramatic introduction of new 
automobile models each year is a 
highly refined exercise in surprising 
the competition. Any move by a man- 
ufacturer into a new geographical 
market, or a change in his credit 
terms, or the addition of a color ac- 


Meet Mr. Maines 


N. R. himself, 
amenable to change. Now he is 


Maines is, 


manager, company planning re- 
search, Stanford Research ' Insti- 
tute, Menlo Park, Calif. He directs 
the Institute’s long range plan- 
ning report service. 

Maines’ prior experience: su- 
pervisor of planning and man- 
ager of management controls, 
Hughes Aircraft Co., manager of 
standards and controls, Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp.; and trade 
commissioner, Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


cent or convenience feature to his 
product is the signal for defensive 
and retaliatory changes on the = of 
his competitors. These are changes 
for which every business must con- 
stantly prepare itself. Even here, 
however, many a businessman can do 
only a poor job of guessing what 
changes are on the way in his own 
industry — what’s in his competitor's 
lab, what’s on his competitor's draw- 
ing board, what’s in his competitor's 
latest market research report, or 
what’s in the mind of his competitor's 
sales manager. 

In looking at his own industry, the 
businessman should be aware of the 
eventual significance of the changes 
he observes. A technological break- 
through by a competitor may have 
little commercial importance in the 
current market, but may lead almost 
inevitably to dominance in the future. 

A manufacturer of fountain syrups 
could observe the advances in tech- 
nology and marketing which took 
away his possible gains and put most 
soft drinks in bottles. 

The president of an _ electronics 
company whose sales have declined 
says that advances in technology were 
disregarded and that “we have per- 
haps concentrated too heavily on the 
unique application of existing elec- 
tronic components rather than on the 
development of new components and 
techniques.” 

Changes outside the industry in 
which he operates will be even less 
apparent to the businessman than de- 
velopments closer at hand. He may 
be unaware that a material or product 
being developed in another industry 
will eventually enjoy an advantage in 
his market. He may not know about 
a change in another far-removed in- 
dustry that will make obsolete the 
product of an important customer. He 
may not realize that the tastes of a 
new generation coming along will 
diminish the demand for the products 
of another customer. He may not 
know that a great wave of new busi- 
ness resulting from population in- 
crease and geographical shifts is about 
to appear, and that to keep his share 
of the market, his capacity must be 
increased. He may not know that 
other impending changes in labor, 
community relations, government, 
and world affairs will drastically alter 
his business environment. 

The migration of cheaper materials 
from one industry to another often 
disrupts established industrial _pat- 
terns. Artificial leather made great 
inroads into markets for natural leather 
upholstery, and fiberboard captured 
many classical uses for wooden crates 
and boxes. 

Changes in natural resources also 
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can be sudden in their effects. When 
the schools of sardines failed to ap- 
pear off the northern California coast 
in 1946, a whole canning industry 
collapsed. Failures of water or power 
supply due to drought or accident 
have curtailed production seriously. 

Rapid communications linking 
world markets have greatly reduced 
opportunities for traders in such com- 
modities as oils and fish meal to make 
highly profitable deals. 

Changes in strategic planning for 
national defense dramatically affect 
the mining industry by calling for 
minerals for stockpiling or by throw- 
ing stockpiled materials back onto the 
market. 

Announcement of a natural gas 
transmission line may cause cancella- 
tion of orders for mechanical coal 
stokers intended for use in new con- 
struction. 

Many manufacturers of fabrics have 
faced declining markets because of 
trends toward lighter apparel, a greater 
percentage of older people with fewer 
clothing wants, and a_ population 
shift toward western regions where 
greater informality in dress prevails. 

Another important effect of changes 
created by other industries is the 
interproduct (or interservice) compe- 
tition in consumer goods. Such com- 
petition may appear remote to a 
manufacturer but it nevertheless di- 
rectly influences his current market. 

In the judgment of the consumer, 
a trip to Europe competes with a new 
swimming pool; a home power tool 
competes with a second television 
set; a fur coat competes with a clothes 
dryer. Introduction and sale of each 
attractive new product diminishes the 
number of dollars available for pur- 
chase of competing goods and serv- 
ices. 

Even if a businessman is aware of 
these immediate changes, he may find 
it difficult to identify and evaluate 
other changes which will have a fu- 
ture impact on his industry. 

It is unlikely that a manufacturer 
of bomb release gear would have rec- 
ognized that the successful use of V-2 
missiles during World War II threat- 
ened his future business—but his cus- 
tomers have now switched their atten- 
tion to missile manufacture. Nor 
would an animal trap manufacturer, 
beset by other changes in the fur in- 
dustry, be alarmed at once by the 
development of high- pile (furlike) syn- 
thetics. The management of a com- 
pany manufacturing equipment for 
railway passenger cars observed the 
first transcontinental commercial pas- 
senger flights with mild interest, but 
now finds that railways are curtailing 
their passenger service because of air 
competition. 
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Not as Crazy as They Seem—Now 
Forecast of new products, processes, conditions: 


*® More synthetic foods—maybe even synthetic steaks! 
® Disposable tableware to eliminate dishwashing. 


* Weather control. 
® Genuinely cheap energy. 


A talking typewriter—a machine you can talk into and 
which types what you are saying. 


A combination auto-aircraft-boat. 


Plenty of cheap fresh water from the sea. 


The sea will become a great new source of foods. 


Houses may be quickly built of foamed plastic, strong, 
with high insulating properties, and may never need to 


be painted. 


© Medicine will offer a remedy for the common cold. 


® There wil! be an effective cure for alcoholism. 


Ada from “The Changing Economic Picture,” an address by 
Professor John Philip Wernette, University of Michigan, before a 
conferen¢e of The American Marketing Association. 


The president of a belt conveyor 
company says that he did not foresee 
that the “working out of high-grade 
ore deposits and the development of 
lower-grade metals sources would 
have a multiplying effect on con- 
veyor purchasing. It will be readily 
perceived with low-grade ore more 
tons of ore have to be handled to pro- 
duce the end product, whether it be 
iron, copper, or any other metal.” The 
remarkable growth of his company 
occurred despite this lack of foresight 
only because no competitor was more 
alert. 


Management Action on Change: 
Assuming a reasonable level of aware- 
ness to change, what should a man- 
agement do about it? 

It is hardly necessary to recite the 
primary duties of management, but 
first among them by general assent is 
that of planning the future course of 
the business. The process by which 
this planning is accomplished may be 
described in terms of the following 
major steps: (1) Set forth and com- 
prehend the goals of the business; 
(2) explore all avenues of potential 
activity; (3) identify change; (4) as- 
sess its impact; (5) modify goals; (6) 
formulate long-range plans; (7) set 
the plans in motion. 


The goals a company establishes 
must take into account such factors 
as competitive position, pattern of the 
industry, special strengths and weak- 
nesses, financial resources, and other 
resources and capabilities. But, more 
than anything else, company goals 
must set forth—philosophically as well 
as practically—what, why, and where 
the company wants to be five, ten, 
and 20 years in the future. 


How Can Management Gauge the 
Effect of Change? The impact of 
change on a company is beginning to 
be susceptible to scientific attack. The 
research approach which permits as- 
sessment of impact embraces at least 
four primary approaches: 


1. The development of an historical 
perspective of the industry and the 
markets served. Such a perspective 
requires ‘an understanding of the in- 
dustry structure — the size, diversity, 
geographical location, and strength of 
the companies making it up. It is 
aided by the study of the inputs and 
outputs of the industry and by exten- 
sion of this study to the origins of 
each raw material used and to the 
end-use of each product. The history 
of the market, particularly with re- 

(continued on page 92) 
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Reeves: He Got His Bearings—and Sold Them 


Henry Timken wasn't a young man (He was past the 
age at which, today, he could have qualified for Social 
Security.) when he invented a new type of bearing. He 
was one of the nation’s leading carriage builders—and 
successful. But the carriage was soon to become merel\ 
a fond memory and the automobile industry, just a’borning, 
was destined to make Timken a name to remember. Last 
year old Henry's company had net sales of over $155 
million. And some of the credit must go to a round-faced 
gentleman named Paul J. Reeves. He’s been director of 


sales since 1951. And last fortnight the company elected 


him vp in charge of sales. Reeves has been with the 


company three decades. It was the first year of the Great 
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Depression when he joined Timken, as a sales engineer 
And he’s had rounded experience along the way up 
Three years after he went to Timken he was made district 
manager of the Industrial Division’s California branch. 
Shortly before the war he was appointed sales promotion 
manager, later acted as manager of the Priorities Depart- 
ment. In ‘44 he was promoted to advertising manager 
Paul Reeves was born in Dover, O. His family sent him 
East to Virginia to attend the Staunton Military Academy. 
Then he went on the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
But Ohio is home and he and Mrs. Reeves live in Canton— 
where Timken is—where he’s active in the Masons and 
the Scottish Rite. 
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THEY'RE IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


Printing Unseated the Law 


Duane C, Salisbury, a youthful-looking man with white 
hair and the strong Michigan accent built-in to his back- 
ground, has been elected executive vice-president of 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. (New York City, con- 
struction, railroad and marine publications). He’s been 
corporate sales director. It has been a scant two years 
since Salisbury journeyed from Detroit to join Simmons- 
Boardman. He had been vp and general sales manager 
for Detroit Colortype Co. and sales counsel for Vander- 
kloot Associated Companies. (Vanderkloot has six associ- 
ated companies in the graphic arts field: Salisbury coun- 
seled for all its divisions on sales and marketing.) He and 
his wife and their daughter (now a secretary for St. Regis 
Paper Co.) lived in a heavily forested area of Bloomfield 
Hills, near Detroit. Today they're Park Avenue city 
dwellers: Salisbury sighs contentedly when he tells you 
commuting days are over. Once before in his career he 
was a New Yorker. From 1943 to 1948 he was district 
manager of advertising sales for the McGraw-Hill trans- 
portation group of magazines. Originally Duane Salisbury 
planned a law career, went to the University of Michigan 
and took pre-law courses. But the nearest he’s come to 
counseling is along sales lines. 


A Top Slot for Harry Francis 


Another Brooklyn boy has made good. He’s Harry M. 
Francis, for the past 13 years vp—sales, American Steel 
and Wire Division, U.S. Steel Corp. Now he’s sporting a 
new title: executive vp. It was 43 years ago—though the 
convivial Francis mien belies it—that Francis, a gangling 
kid, joined the Wire Division as a clerk in the Mail 
Department. The year, 1915. Francis was attending City 
College of New York and he needed money to help him 
through school. His first “out-of-the-city” job was in 
Philadelphia, where the company named him assistant 
manager of sales. Then, in 1927, he was sent to Boston as 
manager of the Manufacturers’ Trade Department. He 
stayed in that area a long time, picked up the overtone of 
a Boston accent: In ’34 he became sales manager of the 
New England District. Three years later he was promoted 
again and this time the company sent him to Cleveland 
headquarters where he’s been since. Long active in Na- 
tional Sales Executives, Inc., is a delightful speaker. He 
belongs to a Baker’s Dozen clubs and organizatons—among 
them the Pepper Pike Club at one extreme and the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute at the other. The Francis’ 
live in Cleveland’s swank Shaker Heights. 


Spring Forecast: 


Sales Are Set to Break Records 


Despite the fact that Easter fell in March this year, second 


quarter sales are expected to top ‘58 by about 5%. Here’s why: 


* More money is being plowed into advertising and promotion 


* Many new products are due to debut 


* Disposable income highest yet—at $319 billion annual rate 


But, most important, consumers have an improved buying at- 


titude, a new confidence in the economy and in its future. 


The present quarter is expected to 
be a record-breaker, even though some 
business normally falling in the sec- 
ond quarter was siphoned into the 
first quarter because of the early 
Easter this year. New sales highs are 
estimated by the Board of Analysts 
of Future Sales Ratings at levels 5% 
above those of the second quarter of 
1958. 

A peak level of advertising expendi- 
tures, accompanied by record selling 
effort for attractive, modern products 
and directed skillfully to a public 
which has an unprecedentedly high 
(and prospectively rising ) disposable 
personal income, will more than 
counterbalance the retarding effects of 
high unemployment, money rates, 
prices and consumer debt and the 
lower rate of farm income. 

The Board's optimism on business 
for the months ahead is reflected in 
the fact that most of the industries 
tabulated on the opposite page have 
ratings which anticipate sales above 
L958, 

Spring consensus of re-analysis by 
this 311-man-group of economists and 
marketing men on these industries’ 
sales potentials brings for the second 
quarter of 1959 increased ratings for 
19 industries and decreased ratings 
for three. For the 12 months the 
consensus makes it increased ratings 
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By PETER B. B. ANDREWS 
Chairman, Future Sales Ratings Board 


for five decreased ratings for two. A 
pessimistic interpretation must not be 
placed on the decreases, inasmuch as 
they simply mirror the rising compar- 
ative base of sales, making large gains 
in sales comparisons of 1959 over 
1958 more difficult. The raised in- 
dustries are shown in each instance by 
an up-pointing arrow on the chart; 
the lowered industries by a down- 
pointing arrow next to the rated in- 
dustry. 


> Bases for high ratings: Record-high 
population and total personal income, 
rising employment and wages, liquid 
asset strength and margin over debts, 
the fine variety of improved new 
products coming to market, and pub- 
lic confidence point to a new summit 
in sales potentials. 

Disposable personal income of the 
American public (income after taxes) 
is at a new high annual rate of $319 
billion—up four percent over a year 
ago. For perspective on the impres- 
sive nature of this spendable income, 
the current annual rate compares with 
the 1958 total disposable personal in- 
come of $311.6 billion and with 
$305.1 billion in 1957, $290.5 billion 
in 1956, $274.4 billion in 1955, $207.7 
billion in 1950, $150.4 billion in 1945, 
$76.0 billion in 1940 and $83.1 billion 
in 1929, the keystone year of the 


roaring twenties, at that time a record. 

While unemployment is relatively 
high, employment also is high and 
trending upward. Moreover, wages 
and salaries are rising at a time when 
living costs are comparatively stable, 
giving consumers an extra in buying 
power. Average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing now approximate $89, 
compared with $81 a year ago, and 
for full years as follows: (averages) 
1958, $83.71; 1957, $82.39; 1956, 
$79.99: 1955, $76.52; 1950, $59.33; 
1945, $44.39; 1940, $25.20; 1929, 
$25.03. Wages are up substantially 
in the auto industry, and labor lead- 
ers will push hard for—and undoubt- 
edly get—higher wages in such basic 
lines as steel, railroads, rubber, tex- 
tiles, communications and meat pack- 
ing. The concept of fewer hours of 
work at the same pay, or more pay, 
also is being promoted, and it looks as 
if—over the long run, at least—workers 
will have more leisure time to spend 
their higher incomes. 

New highs in disposable income of 
the public, as well as the strong over- 
all financial condition of consumers 
and of businesses, represent a power- 
ful foundation for future sales expan- 
sion. Financial assets of both con- 
sumers and corporations are at their 
all-time peaks, relatively unscathed— 
in the aggregate, at least—from the 
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In the 116-industry table below, the sales prospect rating has just been raised when the 
arrow fT next to the % points up. The arrow | pointing down means the rating has just been 


decreased. All other ratings are unchanged from the previous quarter. 


Key to Relative Size Ratings Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 


(By Industry sales volume) 


A—$10 Billion and Over 

B—$7 Billion to $10 Billion 
C—$4 Billion to $7 Billion 
D—$2 Billion to $4 Billion 

E—$! Billion to $2 Billion 
F—One-Half Billion to $1 Billion 
G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars 


(All ratings are relative to the median (***), 
which indicates approximately no change in relation 
to the corresponding period of the preceding year.) 
kk kkk—Best Relative Outlook 
wkkkk —Very Good Relative Outlook 
—Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
—Fair Relative Outlook 
—Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


Relative | Sales 
ize 


Advertising 

Air Conditioning 

Air Transportation 
Aircraft Sales 
Atomic Energy 
Auto Sales (New 
Auto Sales (Used) 
Auto Service & Parts 
Auto Tires 

Baking 


Banks (Revenue) 


Boating 
Building (Heavy) 
Building (Residential) 
Candy & Chewing Gum 
Canned Fruits & Vegs. ...... 
Cereals 
Chemicals 
Cigarettes 
Cigars 
Clothing (Men's, Women's 
& Children's) 
Coal (Anthracite 
Coal (Bituminous 
Coin Machine Sales 
Commercial Printing 
Cosmetics 
Cotton Textiles 
Dairy Products 
Department Stores 
Diesel Engines 
Dinnerware 
Drugs & Medicines ......... 
Dry Cleaning . 
Education 
Electrical Eq. (Industrial) ... 
Electrical Eq. (Consumer) ... 
Electronics (Military) 


+ eS & Oil 


Glass & Materials .......... 
Government Procurement .... | 


Groceries 

Hardware .... 

Hotels ..... iy Ans 
House Furnishings, ‘Floor 


Coverings, Furniture, etc. .. | 


Household Products (Misc.) . . 
Imports 
Instalment Financing ........ 
Insurance 
Jewelry & Watches . 
Laundries 

Liquor (Alcoholic) .......... 
Derren ess emcee? 
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| Luggage 

| Lumber & Wood Products ... 
' Machine Tools 

|Machinery (Agric.} 

| Machinery (Ind'l.) 

| Materials Handling 

Meats 


Medical and Dental Care .... 


| Metal Containers 

| Metals (Non-Ferrous) 
| Missiles and Rockets 
| Motion Pictures 

| Musical Instruments . 
| Office ee. 
Oil Burners .... 

Oil (Cooking) . 

Oil Equipment 
Packing & Containers 
Paint 

Paper & Products 
Personal Care 
Photographic Supplies 
Plastics 

Plumbing & Heating . 
Printing & Publishing Equip. . 
Radios 

Railroad Equipment 
Railroads 
Refrigerators 
Restaurants & Bars 


Rock Products (Incl. Cement) 


Security Financing 
Shipbuilding 

hoes 
Silk Textiles 
Silverware 
Soap 


Sports & Sporting Goods .... 
Steel & Iron 


Synthetic Textiles 

Television . ee 
Toothpaste & Mouthwashes . . 
|Toys & Games ......... iy 
| Trailers (Auto) . 

Travel & Vacations 

| Travel Overseas 

|Trucks ..... 

| Utilities Electric) . 

Utilities (Gas) . 

Utilities Telegraph) 

Utilities (Telephone) 

Vacuum Cleaners ... 
Washers (Household) . 
Woolens & Worsteds 


Restaurant Equipment ....... 
Rubber Products ............ 


Se ans ye acd 


Surgical Equipment ......... 
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underminings of the past recession. 

Consumers now have $490 billion 
of savings reserves of various kinds. 
These include $26 billion in currency, 
$56 billion in demand deposits 
(checking accounts), $89 billion in 
savings deposits, including postal sav- 
ings and shares in credit unions, $43 
billion in savings and loan associa- 
tions, $48 billion in U.S. savings 
bonds, $44 billion in other U.S. and 
state and other non-corporate bonds, 
$120 billion in private insurance and 
pension reserves and $64 billion in 
Government insurance and pension 
reserves. 

Consumer debts also are large, but 
in good balance with assets. The 
debts include $100 billion mortgage 
debt, $47 billion consumer credit out- 
standing and $3 billion securities 
loans—for a total of $150 billion. Even 
so, that leaves a record-breaking net 
equity of consumers at $340 billion. 
That compares with $335 billion a 
year ago, $336 billion at the end of 
1957, $330 billion at the end of 1956, 
$306 billion at the end of 1953, and 
$71 billion at the end of 1939. 

The huge aggregate of these sav- 
ings is supplemented by additional 
potential buying power. This con- 
sists of $315 billion of individuals’ 
holdings of corporate securities. 
Added to the $340 billion various net 
savings, the $315 billion raises total 
reserves of individuals to $655 billion. 
For perspective on this vast total, 


much of which represents definitely 
attainable buying power, this figure 
is more than 300% of the yearly re- 
tail sales of all goods sold in the 
United States. This, of course is in 
addition to current income, which is 
now disposable at an unprecedented 
annual rate of $319 billion, or about 
150% of the retail sales of everything 
sold in this country. Stock market 
profits likewise add brilliance to the 
buying-power picture. They form a 
great base of discretionary spending 
reserve. 


> While the happy owner of such 
profits—and there are many of them 
right now—may not wish to disturb 
his principal, he logically considers 
spending at least part of his profits, 
more notably for durable goods, new 
homes and renovation of old homes 
and for clothing. Such profits, whether 
on paper or already realized, have 
been excéptionally large since the 
spring of 1958. From April 1, 1958, 
to April 1, 1959, they approximate 
$50 billion. 

For the full significance of this 
added potential buying power, a com- 
parison might be made with total 
consumer spending for durable goods 
in 1958. Such spending totaled $35 
billion in that year, so that the stock 
market profits represent 135% of all 
the public’s spending last year for all 
items at retail in the fields of auto- 
mobiles, washing machines, refriger- 


ators, oil heaters, vacuum cleaners, 
lawn mowers and the entire range of 
hard goods, including small electrical 
goods such as ironers and toasters. 
The financial assets of U.S. corpora- 
tions also are exceptionally strong. 
Current assets exceed $238 billion, 
including $52 billion in cash and 
uivalent, while current liabilities 
total $120 billion, leaving net work- 
ing capital of $118 billion, a strong 
new high. A year ago the figure was 
$114 billion, and for further perspec- 
tive it was $91.8 billion in 1953 and 
$27.4 billion in 1939. This high total 
of net working capital of the nation’s 
corporations shows excellent ability to 
finance new products and experimen- 
tations, new plants and equipment 
and to finance advertising and other 
promotion to spread these products 
through the vast American market and 
further raise the standard of living. 
Living standards are aided, and 
any potential downdraft of the busi- 
ness cycle resisted, by further growth 
of the newer industries such as space- 
age electronics, missile and rocket de- 
velopment, missile guidance systems 
and fuels, jet planes and other new 
aircraft, plastics, air conditioning, 
television, materials handling, and 
frozen foods. Even in a staid product 
such as foods, research has produced 
great changes. An estimated 50% of 
food products on store shelves now 


werent there a decade - And now 


the rate of new food product develop- 
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ment is five to ten times what it was 
ten years ago. 

Importantly, too, the entire founda- 
tion of the nation’s market is rising 
vigorously. The birth rate continues 
at more than 4 million annually, com- 
pared with an average of 2% million 
in the thirties. As of April 1, 1959, 
the population of the United States 
approximates 176% million. That is 
more than a 20% jump over the 146 
million population of April 1, 1948. 
It means more schools, more churches, 
more utilities, more hospitals, more 
streets, more recreational facilities, 
more houses. It means more demand 
for food, clothing and home acces- 
sories, and it requires an expansion of 
productive facilities of all kinds. 

Along this line, evidence grows that 
the trend to expansion of such facil- 
ities once more is getting under way 
—following the sharp slump in this 
activity during 1958. The particu- 
larly large expenditures for new plant 
and equipment in 1956 and 1957, 
when such spending by industry 
totaled $35 billion and $37 billion, 
respectively, oo to swell capac- 
ities to a point where some economists 
felt the nation was in a serious state 
of overcapacity. The $30 billion rate 
of 1958 reflected some of these fears, 
but now the trend is moving upward 
again as business confidence revives. 
For 1959, the Board’s estimate is $33 


billion, showing a substantial turn in 
the tide. This will represent the base 
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for a new growth in sales of a broad 
variety of goods. 

Considerable benefits to the econ- 
omy are coming now through in- 
ventory-rebuilding. Inventories in 
many lines had been allowed to run 
down through the latter part of 1957 
and early 1958 at one of the fastest 
rates in history. This brought a sharp 
drop in production and intensified the 
recessionary trend of the time. At 
present, however, the trend is strongly 
reversed, and we are in an inventory- 
reaccumulation phase which will em- 
phasize the natural rise in business 
now taking place. While it is true 
that some of the inventory rise is 
exaggerated by fears of steel and 
other strikes, and that this may cause 
a slowdown or halt in the inventory 
advance during the third quarter of 
1959, a period of digestion is ex- 
pected to be followed by a renewed 
uptrend in inventories carrying into 
the year 1960. 


> An important indicator of growing 
business confidence is found in the 
fact that prospective building by 
private businessmen is exceeding that 
of national, local and state govern- 
ments after a long period in which 
this pillar industry of the economy 
was dominated by public contract 
awards. Private construction awards 
in February topped public contracts 
for the first time in two years. The 
record level of new business con- 


tracted by the construction industry 
—which in its various facets is the 
largest fabricating industry in Amer- 
ica—assures strong stimulation from 
this important — to the nation’s 
employment and incomes. Not only 
will private industry spend record 
amounts in building, but so, too, will 
state, local and the Federal Govern- 
ment. In roadbuilding alone, Federal 
aid is scheduled to go from $1.6 
billion in 1958 to $2.6 billion in 1959, 
a jump of 60%. 

While President Eisenhower ap- 
pears adamant in his stand against 
increased spending, he faces heavy 
opposition from a large Congressional 
majority. In any case, Government 
planners are making important 
changes in the Federal budget figures. 
The biggest change is in corporation 
tax revenues. When the budget was 
prepared near the beginning of 1959, 
the budget men figured that a 
profits would approximate $47 billion 
this year. That looked like a generous 
estimate at the time, but now it’s fig- 
ured that profits will be closer to 50 
billion, which would bring in an extra 
billion and a half tax revenues. Any 
such surplus, however, is expected to 
be offset in the general Congressional 
push for higher spending. 

The estimated $50 billion corporate 
profits would be the largest in history, 
topping the record year 1956 by $4% 
billion and exceeding 1958 by about 
$14 billion. In 1949, corporate profits 


totaled $26.4 billion and in the years 
1939 and 1929 they were $6.4 billion 
and $9.6 billion respectively, These 
profit figures all are before taxes. 
They would run as follows after taxes: 
estimated 1950 approximately $25 
billion, a new high record. For 1958 
$17.9 billion, for 1956 $23.1 billion 
(the previous high record), for 1949 
$16 billion, for 1939 $5 billion and 
for the keystone year 1929 $8.3 bil- 
lion. 

Part of the comeback in profits this 
year is attributable to widespread 
economies put into effect as a result 
of the ’58 recession. Many companies 
have retained the major portion of 
these economies, despite the general 
improvement in business. 

In any case, the fact of strong 
corporation resources, both as to cur- 
rent earnings and reserve financial 
condition, ability to buy 
more plant and equipment, build up 
inventories, and increase vital ex- 
penditures in advertising and selling. 
A 10% rise in appropriations for pro- 
moting and advertising goods is fore- 
seen by the Board for the next 12 
months. 


indicates 


1H 


Unfavorable side of the ledger 


Favorable elements in _ business 
definitely predominate, but the econ- 
omy has its distinct worries, too. Out- 
standing of these are: 


Continued high rate of unemploy- 
ment: Part of this is a reflection of 
the spirit of timidity carried over from 
the recession, but more of it is attribut- 
able to persistent growth in the entire 
labor force and sharp gain in pro- 
ductivity. Also, weekly working hours 
in this recovery period have increased, 
in contrast to a decrease in the two 
previous recoveries in the post-World- 
War-II period. Unions now are try- 
ing to correct this with a push for 
shorter work weeks and more sharing 
of the work. Meanwhile, unemploy- 
ment compensation is helping the 
buying power of the unemployed— 
and, in any case, the relatively large 
total of people without jobs has not 
prevented disposable personal _ in- 
comes in the aggregate from hitting 
strong new highs. 


Strikes and strike potentials: Strikes 


in the past often have dealt serious 
blows to business generally. The most 
notable of these was the setback to 
the economy caused by the 36-day 
strike of steel workers in 1956. An- 
other such strike is feared for this 
midsummer as the steel contract is 
re-negotiated, but if it comes about 
it is not expected to be so long as 
the ’56 strike; the auto industry settle- 
ments have set a pattern for negotia- 
tion, and many industries in the 
months ahead are expected to be in- 
fluenced by their terms. 


Only partial recovery in auto in- 
dustry: The relatively small recovery 
in the auto industry has been dis- 
appointing to the many who had been 
predicting a much stronger snapback. 
Part of the answer lies in the knowl- 
edge that the Big Three are to bring 
out smaller, lower-price cars later this 
year. That is expected to bring a 
much greater sales bulge, since public 
interest is trending strongly to such 
cars, and public buying power is high. 


Slowness of recovery in new plant 
spending: That reflects in part the 
fact that industrial plant capacities 
already are at an all-time peak, but 
the present rate of business recovery 
and rising confidence in the future 
have brought a reversal in the ‘58 
downtrend, the plant and equipment 
spending now is expected to rise grad- 
ually further. 


Lower Government spending and 
inflation: President Eisenhower's re- 
stricted-spending program is based on 
inflation fears, but inflation actually is 
still a creeping affair and in food-costs 
it has declined this year. The spend- 
ing-minded Congress is expected to 
take note of this and push hard for 
higher spending and more growth in 
business than the president wants. 


Lower farm income for 1959: A 
drop of at least five percent in farm 
income is expected this year, but agri- 
cultural earnings were unusually high 
last year and this still will be a good 
year by past standards. In any case, 
farm income is not a great part of the 
nation’s total personal income. In 
1958 it represented only five percent 
of the aggregate. 


Declining foreign business: We are 
tending to price ourselves out of the 
foreign markets, as indicated by the 
16% ($3 billion) drop in 1958 exports. 
This is undesirable, but not extremely 
serious, since exports comprise less 
than four percent of gross national 
product. 
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It would take 1,000 salesmen, making 10 
calls each per day, more than 11 years to 
make as many face-to-face contacts as you 
get from | ad page in | issue of the Post. 
Alfred Politz’ study of Ad Page Exposure 


proved: 29 million times each issue, some- 


one turns to your ad page in the Post! 


Isn't this the kind of selling you want your 


advertising to do? 


Phe Saturday Evening 


POST 
N 
Sell the POST-INFLUENTIALS 


-they tell the others! 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


How Rack Jobbers Open Doors 
For Sale of Non-Foods in Supers 


You will find here answers to key questions: Why don’t supers 


buy all non-foods direct? Why have “Health & Beauty Aids” and 


stationery handled through rack jobbers proved so successful 


that supers may soon begin to buy them direct from makers? 


By COLIN WARWICK 
Partner, Warwick Associates 


‘If your merchandise sells through 
department and variety stores, you 
will soon need the supers. Rack job- 
bers may be able to help you win 
these outlets. 

A recent headline in The Wall 
Street Journal read: 

“Versatile Grocers—Markets Plunge 
Deeper into Non-Foods. Some Start 
Discount Houses... ” 

This refers to Grand Union Com- 
pany’s experimental plunge into what 
California supermarket operators call 
department ; 
stores. 


stores,” or “variety 

Grand Union's experiment in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is nothing new 
to the West, where Von’s Grocery 
Co., operating some 27 supers, in the 
Los Angeles area, plans to eliminate 
its dual operation of “department 
store” and “variety store” under the 
same roof as the grocery store, and to 
integrate selected non-food items with 
the food sections in one “supermarket” 
with one set of check-outs. 

At first sight it might seem that 
these grocers are as confused as thev 
are versatile. But consider, for exam- 
ple, the Safeway Stores Division in 
Oklahoma City, which has its station- 
ery section maintained by Yeager 
Wholesale, a rack jobber. Yet Safeway 
Stores in Kansas City 
own stationery items. 

The Great A & P Tea Co. stores in 
Baltimore employ Muth Brothers, an 
old drug wholesale house to handle 
their health and beauty aids on a 
rack jobbing basis. A & P in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., buvs all stationery items 
and health and beauty aids direct 
for their South Eastern and South 
Western Stores. They have no rack 
jobbers for non-food items. 


handle their 


Thus it goes across the nation. 

If and when it becomes more profit- 
able, and at the time when it is 
most convenient, supermarkets intend 
to buy direct and do the entire mer- 
chandising job themselves. In_ the 


44 


meantime, many 
the handling of 
through rack jobbers. 

Supers, by “leasing” display shelf 
space to rack jobbers for a “rent” of 
from 30% to 35% on the retail sales 
volume produced, and buying the 
merchandise on “guaranteed sale,” 
have learned merchandising, handling, 
rate of movement, markups, and mark- 
downs of non-food items, while mak- 
ing a safe profit. In time, though, 
supers may go to direct buying. 

This does not mean that super- 
markets are going direct on all non- 
foods, either as complete chains, or 
as divisions of chain-store groups. 
There is a great deal more research 
to be done on non-food items, such as 
soft goods, for rack jobbers in all 
supermarkets. There is also quite a 
bit of profitable “convenience work” 
for wholesalers in independent super- 
markets, and small local chains. 

The two major merchandise cate- 
gories which are being taken over, or 


supers are testing 
non-food items 


are in process of being handled direct, 
and no longer “authorized” for rack 
jobbers, and wholesalers, are health 
and beauty aids, stationery items. 

These two categories have charac- 
teristics of non-food items which can 
click regularly in supermarkets, be- 
cause they are. . . 

@ volume items which are used up 
quickly. 

® moderately priced. 

® small units of sale. 

® convenient to carry out. 

® easy to display and handle. 

@ have a fair profit margin. 

e have a minimum of “style” obso- 
lescence. 

Supermarket operators like high 
markup items, just as much as the 
department store and the variety 
chain, but they are conscious of the 
fact that all the “free goods,” and 
“extra discounts” offered do not earn 
any dollar profits until that merchan- 
dise moves through the supermarket 
to a satisfied consumer. 

Thus supermarkets are most inter- 
ested in how you, not just your rack 
jobber, are going to work with them 
to move your merchandise through 
their stores, by providing such in-store 
merchandising aids and services as: 


e Display equipment, units and 
packaging designed for supermarkets. 


© Merchandising assistance at the 


A Natural English Accent 


Colin Warwick, 1946 
owner of Warwick Associates in 
Washington, D. C., describes him- 
self as “age fiftyish perhaps”; 
now looks and sounds like an 
American to an Englishman; and 
a ‘little English’ to an American. 
His son, 23, is field sales training 
director, Hoover Ltd., in England, 


where both were born. 


since 


J. O. Peckham, executive vice 
president, A. C. Nielsen Co.; and 
Christy T. Allen, West Coast man- 
BBDO, persuaded this 
World War Il Royal Navy lieuten- 
ant commander to settle in “the 
States.” He’s done very well. 


ager, 


Colin Warwick 
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..theres nothing so powerful as an idea 


Better Homes and Gardens makes more sales because it gives people more buying ideas 


Any magazine worth the paper it’s printed on has a 
specialty. BH&G’s specialty is ideas about better living. 
How to plan and do and buy things to make family life 
more enjoyable—at home or away from home. 

The family members who read Better Homes and 
Gardens (an average of 15% million every month) are 
eager for BH&G’s brand of what-to-do and how-to-do-it 
ideas. In the pages of their favorite idea magazine, 
reality becomes more fasci- 


During the year I, of America reads Feltel 
. © 
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nating than fiction. That’s why so many BH&G readers 
“live by the book’’—and that means they buy by it, too. 
Advertising is particularly inviting and persuasive in 
Better Homes and Gardens’ climate of ideas. Any prod- 
uct—from automobiles to zinc ointment—that can help 
families to live more pleasantly or abundantly can be prof- 
itably advertised in BH&G. Meredith of Des Moines... 
America’s biggest publisher of ideas for 
today’s living and tomorrow’s plans 


and Gardens “3 


...the family idea magazine 


NOW OVER 4,500,000 COPIES MONTHLY 


Preerver 


CHICAGO... MIAMI 
ST. LOUIS + PORTLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO -) DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA - GLEVELAND 
MINNEAPOLIS.» NEW ORLEANS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. - BOSTON 
BALTIMORE - INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES - HOUSTON 
ATLANTA - MEMPHIS 
CHICAGO - MIAMI 


Imagine 60 sales meetings at one time! Or 80! Or 150! But 
only one program to prepare, one set of speeches, one ap- 
pearance. Your sales manager meets your entire sales organ- 
ization, demonstrates sales techniques, answers questions 
from the floor. AND DOES IT ALL RIGHT FROM THE 
HOME OFFICE! How? TelePrompTer Corporation makes 
it possible through large-screen closed-circuit television. 
Our Group Communications Division, acknowledged 
leaders in this field, provide the latest equipment, technical 
personnel, talent and complete programming . . . even to the 
writing of the speeches. Our clients include Ford Motor 
Company, General Electric, Liberty Mutual, Heinz and 
many others. We'll be happy to discuss how closed-circuit 
television can be applied to your specific problems. 


TELEPRoOmMPIER 


CORPORATION 
Originators of 
GROUP COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS AND TECHNIQUES 


311 WEST 43 ST., NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 
LOS ANGELES » WASHINGTON, D.C. » CHICAGO * HUNTSVILLE, ALA,» TORONTO * LONDON 


store level in setting up initial installa- 
tions of displays. 

e Regular service contact with 
store managers to pick up and ex- 
change defective merchandise. Assist- 
ance in rebuilding and replenishing 
displays from store stock. Keeping the 
store manager acquainted with na- 
tional and local advertising, special 
promotions, merchandising aids, fu- 
ture promotions. 

e Tactfully suggesting ways in 
which store managers can tie in with 
the overall advertising and merchan- 
dising program. 

¢ Selling store managers on im- 
proved or additional point-of-purchase 
locations. 


e Tactfully showing and suggest- 
ing the ordering and display of items 
authorized for the stores but not car- 
ried by an individual market. 

The rack jobber who says “Do not 
contact our stores” is more often than 
not the rack jobber who has been in 
the habit of “putting in” merchandise 
on which he has been able to inflate 
the retail selling price, on which it is 
charged to supermarkets, less the 
agreed discount of between 30% to 
35% from the “list.” 

Then, where pre-priced merchan- 
dise is concerned they have often 
“put in” those items which give them 
abnormally large discounts. 

Obviouslv such rack jobbers do not 
want manufacturers to contact super- 
markets direct, because the latter mav 
become too acutely aware that their 
rack jobber is making an excessive 
profit on some items. 

Alternatively, the supermarket might 
decide to discontinue the merchandise 
item selected by the rack jobber, one 
with a high markup and no estab- 
lished consumer demand, and _ then 


How to Contact 
Rack Jobbers 


For names and addresses of 
individual rack jobbers write to 
L. Bowden de Forest, executive 
vice president, American Rack 
Merchandisers Institute, Depart- 
ment SM, 10-151 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois. 

Also check your Classified 
Telephone Directory “Yellow 
Pages” for names and addresses 
listed under “Rack Merchandise 
Supplies.” 
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New automatic features make Kodak cameras 
more desirable premiums than ever! 


Kodak brings you the most complete line of auto- 
matic, electric-eye photo equipment ever! Great 
new cameras that control exposure settings 
electronically! Brilliant new projectors that virtu- 
ally show pictures by themselves! 

This automatic age line is being announced by the 
biggest Kodak ad campaign to date in Life, Look, 
The Post, National Geographic, many other leading 
consumer magazines—and on TV, with Ed Sullivan, 
Ozzie and Harriet Nelson, and “I Love Lucy”’. 


Everybody knows and wants Kodak products. Now 
you can expect even more enthusiasm and consumer 
acceptance! Another important advantage— 
Kodak’s full range of retail values ($4.25 to $850) lets 
you choose premiums priced to meet your budget 

Mail coupon today for further details on promotion 
opportunities with Kodak premiums. No obligation. 
Prices are list and subject to change without notice 


“ Kodak’ and ** Brownie’? are trademarks 


If it’s made by Kodak, you know it’s good 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4,N.Y. 


[--------------—--—-————- MAIL COUPON TopaY -—-————-——-—-—— 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 222-4 
Premium Sales Office, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me more details on promotion opportunities with Kodak premiums. 


Company 


Position Street 


lXodalk 


; , TRADEMARK 
City State 
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request the rack jobber to put in an 
advertised brand, which for the super- 
market's money, will move faster and 
bring the store more dollar profits. 
Since the rack jobber operates on 
“guaranteed sale,” he will have to 
take back the discontinued item which 
has usually been gathering dust. This 
is the breed of rack jobber who de- 
mands “guaranteed sale” from his 
suppliers. 

Other rack jobbers who are trying 
to give good service, and at a legiti- 
mate profit to their supermarket cus- 
tomers, will ask you for assistance in 
getting additional items authorized; 


good display locations, and any other 
assistance manufacturers’ sales person- 
nel may offer to increase sales velocity 
in stores. 

So when a rack jobber tells you not 
to contact his stores, it will be a case 
of “You'll be damned if you do... 
and be damned if you don't.” 

Remember that rack jobbers may 
come and go in a supermarket chain, 
as well as in individual markets. Su- 
permarkets can cut out one rack job- 
ber, handle some items direct, and 
split the others among their remain- 
ing rack jobbers. It would be = 
for any large supermarket to have as 


detailing of store managers to get many as ten rack jobbers, such as: 


gare Beth. st 


F. REED WILLS 
President 
GENERAL ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION 


F. Reed Wills started his career in finance in 
1917 with the Manufacturers Finance Com- 
pany of Baltimore. After holding various posi- 
tions in finance in Baltimore, New York and 
Buffalo, he took over and reorganized the 
Allentown Wimsett Thrift Company, which 
became the predecessor of General Acceptance 
Corporation. 


In 1933, General Acceptance Corporation 
had a capital and surplus of $160,000. By 1941, 
Mr. Wills had built this up to $1,250,000 and 
then proceeded on a program of acquisitions 
and mergers. In the 18 years that followed, he 
developed the company to where it presently 
operates 200 offices from coast to coast and 


: HOTEL/GOLF CLUB 
has resources in excess of $137,000,000. 


HOLLYWOOD/FLORIDA 

In 1958, General Acceptance Corporation 
held its Supervisors’ Meeting at the HOLLY- 
WOOD BEACH HOTEL. 


New York Office: MU 8-6667 
Chicago Office: SU 7-1563 


BEN TOBIN, President RICHARD H. FREY, General Sales Manager 


. Hardware 
. Housewares 
3. Health & Beauty Aids 
. Tobacco 
. Soft goods 
3. Toys and Models 
. Pet supplies 
. Stationery 
. Auto supplies 
10. Electrical supplies 


Thus when one rack jobber loses 
his franchise, the manufacturer should 
be sure that his merchandise will still 
be supplied and serviced in those 
supermarkets. 

Many units designed for drug, va- 
riety, and department stores have had 
a tendency to be rather elaborate, 
costly, and even glamorous. Displays 
and display units for supermarkets 
are strictly functional. 

These appear to be the main fac- 
tors that govern the design of an 
effective display and merchandising 
unit for supermarkets and superettes. 
They also apply to those drug and 
variety stores that are being set up 
like supermarkets: 


1. Versatility and Adaptability 
The basic display unit should be 
quickly and easily adapted to fit most 
of all or any display locations that are 
desirable, available, or obtainable in 
each individual store. 


2. Flexibility of Stock Range and 
Cost 

While the display unit would be de- 
signed to obtain and retain a semi- 
permanent point-of-purchase location 
in a store, and be restocked at regu- 
lar intervals, it is still most desirable 
to be able to amortise the cost of the 
display unit with the initial stock 
order. It is important that the store 
buyer does not feel he is loading his 
store with an inflexible stock range 
and cost to obtain a display unit. 


3. Utility to Retailer and Jobber 
Salesmen 

Display units of a “family” nature 
may be used both as individual units 
and combined for assembly into effec- 
tive mass display pieces through use 
of some inexpensive fitting supplied 
with each display package. 


4. Simplicity in Assembly 

Display units should not require any 
material or tools for assembly and in- 
stallation that are not included in 
each display unit package. Instruc- 
tions for assembly a 4 suggested 
point-of-purchase locations should be 
brief and well illustrated. 
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The postmarks are actual reproductions 


Grit goes to 16,000 small towns to give you balanced national coverage 


In Cleveland, Ohio, Grit readers are few and far between small-town coverage. That’s why Grit is great for 
... and the conventional mass magazines are all over the counteracting the metropolitan overemphasis of other 
place. But in some 16,000 small towns (including most media. A small investment buys a big Grit campaign 
of the other 23 Clevelands in the U.S.A.) it’s a different . .. and no other publication can do what Grit does to 
story. For Grit is the publication with concentrated give you balanced national coverage. 


Gift, 
A> Pa 
Vervnenaasla miats 


Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


Represented by Scolaro, Meeker & Scott, Inc., in New York, Chicago, Detroit 
and Philadelphia, and by Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco 


5. Visibility and Attractiveness 
It is desirable that displays appear 
full, attractive, and inviting, even 
when stock is low. They should catch 
the eye and be quickly recognized by 
shoppers. 


6. Facility and Economy of Packing, 
Handling, Shipping 
The display unit should lend itself 
to ease and economy of time, money, 
material, and effort in packing, han- 
dling, shipping, reshipping, storing, 
assembling. 


Operating policies and procedures, 
sales and merchandising activities and 
methods of national, regional, and 
local chains vary by regions, divi- 
sions, and store supervisory groups. 

There appears to be need for a more 
speedy and informal linking of opera- 
tions and exchange of information be- 


tween “staff” and “line” of most manu- 
facturers, which might best be han- 
dled by a liaison officer whose activi- 
ties when carried out most effectively 
would work him “out of a job,” rather 
than “into a job.” 

Some activities the liaison man 
should be qualified to carry out on 
behalf of both the staff and line are: 


1. Conduct fast, high-spot market 
surveys and analyses in metropolitan 
market areas. 


2. Observe, develop, and test sales 
presentations, merchandising _ plans, 
programs, and material by working 
with area managers, sales supervisors, 
salesmen, store H.Q. executives, store 
supervisors, store managers, rack job- 
ber sales and service salesmen. 


3. Work with staff personnel and 


SAN DIEGO ¢ 


seaeceeteeceses 
whe 


local managements concerned in the 
creation, development, planning and 
coordination of each supermarket de- 
velopment project. 


4. Work with line sales personnel 
in the initiation of the project, as 
planned. 


5. Report on results and_ lessons 
learned, to improve the effectiveness 
of future plans and programs. 


As visualized, such a marketing 
liaison officer would be... . 

@ in little or no executive authority 
in either a staff or line capacity, vet 
he should have the abilities and quali- 
fications for both functions. 

Moving merchandise through super- 
markets both with and without the 
aid of rack jobbers is “shirt sleeves 
selling.” # 
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The Convair 880 jetliner — new star in the skyways of the world — is an apt symbol of the San Diego market. 
The 880 and the Atlas Intercontinental Ballistic Missile are just two of many made-in-San Diego products which 
have boosted manufacturing payrolls to a record high. In 1958, aircraft payrolls surpassed $300 million; 
total manufacturing payrolls exceed $400 million annually. 
Population gains, retail sales, new construction, and all other areas of the economy reflect San Diego's jet- 
propelled progress. 
To sell San Diego, at lowest cost per sale, advertise in The San Diego Union and Evening Tribune. Combined 
daily circulation is more than 200,000. Facts Consolidated surveys show a readership of 84.4%, unduplicated. 


Che San Diego Union 


“The Ring 4) of Truth” 


COPLEY 


EVENING TRIBUNE 


15 ‘Hometown’ Newspapers covering San Diego, California — Northern 
Iinois — Springfield, Illinois — and Greater Los Angeles — Served by the 
COPLEY Washington Bureau and the COPLEY News Service. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., INC. 
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simmen. 


perhaps the3® ten can be your best salesmen! 


They are Consulting 
Engineers in Private Practice 


e 


They may specify your 
product if they know 
about it. They are a most 
powerful buying in- 


ar 
7A 


fluence. 


Would you like to know 
how important a factor 
they are in your market? 


ft bs Write for: 
ae ee “Your Partnership with the 
Partnership mn ov" Consulting Engineer.” 


with the 
: CONSULTING 
C | 
abt ENGINEER 


Wayne near Pleasant Street 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


Engineer 


The magazine read most by most Consulting Engineers in Private Practice 
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lron Fireman Comeback 


The top company in coal stokers found its market shot by gas 


and oil competition. Invention, diversification, and a much- 


strengthened sales and promotional program worked together 


to lift depressed sales to an all-time peace-year high in 1958. 


This week Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. 
stockholders are being cheered with a 
3% stock dividend in addition to the 
regular cash dividend of 15c¢ per 
share 

Sales volume for 1958 hit $27,938.- 
130, a 5% increase over 1957 and a 
new high for any peacetime year. 

The figures are doubly significant 
when set against the background of 
near-disaster the company faced at 
the end of World War II. A one- 
product company, and dominant in its 
field, Iron Fireman saw its markets 
suddenly disappear. To save its cor- 
porate life, I-F instituted drastic 
changes in products and sales tech- 
niques, a program that has now re- 
stored the company to health and 
much improved market position. 


By LAMAR NEWKIRK 


This is how the rug was pulled 
from under I-F, once undisputed 
leader in automatic coal stokers. The 
crucial years were 1946-47. During 
the immediate postwar years the cost 
of coal jumped. Supplies of coal, cur- 
tailed by a series of labor troubles, 
were sporadic. Large-scale natural 
pipeline construction brought gas into 
vast new areas. 

Sales of stokers plummeted. 

Company research and engineering 
had been sidetracked by war effort. 
(I-F was third largest wartime manu- 
facturer of the huge engines for 
Liberty and Victory ships in addition 
to other war equipment.) 

The need was clear: The company 
would have to switch into the oil and 


gas heat field, fields already highly 


competitive and far removed from 
the old_coal stoker era. Sales of $11,- 
515,823 in 1946, although topping 
previous peacetime years, rested on 
a shaky foundation. Volume had to 
be expanded quickly 

By the end of 1957 things were 
looking up. Volume hit $26,559,614, 
highest for any peacetime year. Presi- 
dent Lewis J. Cox, who started in 
the Sales Department, told stock- 
holders: 

“Now we can say we are a leader 
in the combined field of gas and oil 
burners, a position similar to the one 
held for so many years in stokers.” 

But the recovery years were full 
of road blocks. Government restric- 
tions cut into heating equipment sales 
in 1951, and stiff competition and 
price-cutting reduced oil burner sales 
15% that year. 

Then in 1957 came the housing 
slowdown with a sharp cut in demand 
for home heating equipment that 
forced some manufacturers out of 
what had become a cutthroat busi- 
ness. A new push into the commercial 
sales field helped to ease that blow. 

Drastic changes in the sales pic- 
ture are revealed by the figures show- 
ing what happened to stoker sales in 
relation to other types of equipment: 
In 1940 stokers comprised 91% of vol- 
ume, in 1946 only 65%, in 1950 11%, 
and in 1957 only 9%. 


> Another sales manager's nightmare 
was involved too. The company’s 
nation-wide and long-faithful dealer 
organization was largely a group of 
one-product experts. They knew coal 
stokers. With the new market demand- 
ing a diversified line, many dealers 
were unwilling to go along, and even 
more were untrained and ill-equipped 
to handle new products in og 
market. 


First step toward diversification 
came in 1946 when I-F engineers 
completed development of a new resi- 
dential oil burner, the Vortex, with 
a high efficiency rating that gave the 
Sales Department some strong selling 
points. It was the first breakthrough. 


A DIVERSIFIED LINE including both gas and oil heaters pulled Iron Fireman back 
from the brink of disaster. Some of the new equipment was developed within 
the company, some acquired through purchase. In the photo (I. to r.): President 
Lewis J. Cox; GSM for Heating, Power and Cooling Equipment W. J. O’Neil; VP 
for Research and Development Richard C. Wright. They’re having a look at one 
of I-F’s products — a newly installed industrial oil burner attached to a boiler. 
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tograph, from an advertisement in FACTORY, courtes entu lect Company. 


U0 FACTORY IS A “HORIZONTAL” for all manufacturing. Worth considering first, no 


matter what you sell to industry — motors, or fence, or lubricants, or whatever. For 


10RD what only Factory does, of all businesspapers, is to concentrate on solving plant 
management problems for the men who run the plant. Factory alone is dedicated to 

switches, ” , . : . 
(starters, > vectrical better management — in both ideas and equipment —to achieve better production and 


maintenance. It delivers a stimulated audience ... men who “plan-equip-operate-main- 


tain” plants... inquisitive and susceptible to the imaginative advertisers with ideas-and- 


equipment that can help solve plant problems. A limitless area for sales development. 


Factory, A McGraw-Hill Publication (asc, app), 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


BETTER PRODUCTION AND MAINTENANCE THROUGH BETTER MANAGEMENT 


“PRE-PLANNED”’ 


A good move 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


Executive, scientist, salesman or technician—whatever 
his position—he will welcome the time and work-saving 
convenience of United “Pre-Planned” service. 


His wife, too, will appreciate the “sealed-in” freshness 
of Sanitized vans...an exclusive safeguard for lovely 
furnishings. 


Call your nearby United Agent for the personnel mov- 
ing service that’s right in every department. He’s listed 
under “MOVERS” in the Yellow Pages. 


United Van Lines fe ) oi 


MOVING WITH CARE 


The remainder of the story is one of 
teamwork between Product Research, 
Manufacturing and Sales. 

Shortly thereafter company engi- 
neers perfected a new variable-volume 
pump that could meter oil of any vis- 
cosity to the burner, another break- 
through that gave the Sales Depart- 
ment a big start in its comeback into 
commercial heating and power where 
oil was nosing out King Coal. 

The next year, 1947, brought a new 
way to burn gas, sparked by urgent 
pleas from Sales. But competition ap- 
peared like flies in the spring. 

In this product-development age, 
there also came a new concept in 
dealer aids, sales poms and adver- 
tising. (In 1958 I-F completed its 33rd 
year without a break as a national 
advertiser, a record the company be- 
lieves to be unique in the heating 
field.) 

The company decided to increase 
its sales effort when others in many 
instances were cutting back during 
the tough years. A bull’s-eye for Sales, 
now headed by Vice President Wil- 
liam J. O'Neil, was a successful move 
to open many smaller communities 
as markets. 


> “The next big move, more recent, 
was to expand product lines and add 
experienced sales personnel,” it is re- 
called by Frank Hecox, vice president 
and fiscal officer. It came in 1952 with 
acquisition of the oil burner manu- 
facturing business of Petroleum Heat 
& Power Co., Stamford, Conn., in- 
cluding the Petro sales organization 
In 1958 the home heating and cooling 
equipment position was strengthened 
by acquisition of the Timken Silent 
Automatic Division of Scaife Co., and 
then the sales and distribution rights 
for Conco products made by H. D. 
Conkey & Co., Mendota, III. 

“All this had a close tie-in with 
sales and sales promotion,” explains 
O'Neil. “It called for studying the 
market, getting products to fit as soon 
as possible, then promoting them in 
earnest.” 

That was the idea behind a new 
residential furnace developed by I-F 
engineers and an immediate success at 
its 1958 debut. Creating its own draft, 
it eliminated poor combustion and 
soot and gave the Sales Department 
another lift. 

As a result of all this, plants are 
humming in Cleveland, Portland, Ore., 
(founding city and now fiscal head- 
quarters) and Toronto. 

It should be pointed out, in fair- 
ness, that big plant No. 1 in Port- 
land, whence original oil burner manu- 
facture was moved to Cleveland after 
the war, was a financial mainstay dur- 
ing downdrafts in the heating market. 
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It has been for several years one of f; C M h & W l h 
the aircraft industry’s big subcon- The man from unnting am aus 
tractors producing a steady stream of 
component parts and subassemblies 
for such planes as the new Boeing 
commercial jet and the Air Force jet 
tanker. Government volume helped 
mightily during the tough years, but 
now it is becoming a much smaller 
part of sales percentage-wise. 

Before looking at the sales program 
developed in I-F’s own school of hard 
knocks, a quick look at the man who 
now heads the company gives an in- | 
sight to the strong sales tie-in: 

At 47 Lewis Cox is a 28-year man 
with the company. He started with an 
“inside” job in the Sales Department. 

Later he became a district sales | 
manager, then assistant to the general 
sales manager. Following three years | 
as a World War II naval officer, he | 
returned as assistant to the president. 
In 1951 he jumped to vice president, 
then in 1956 to vice president and 
general manager of the Heating and 


Cooling Division. (Aid conditioning Art director scores high. To learn more about the recreation market, 
was on its way in.) He was named ex- 


reutied vine teeta 1 chief C&W’s Reeve Limeburner worked this year in a bowling center. 
erage ah "April, 1957, se ge In fact, working in the field where consumers do their spending 
October that year the former salesman | is a must for our account executives, copywriters, art directors and 
became president. television staff. This “retail-minded” basic company policy helps our 
Cox is quick to point out sales tools advertising make high sales scores. Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
developed during the hectic transition New York * Chicago * Detroit + Los Angeles * San Francisco 
into new markets—and the breathtak- “ 
ing fact that 80% of 1957’s record 
sales were of products that didn’t 
exist ten years ago. 


In addition to new heating and | fi gg oa fe V ; ee = 
power boiler equipment, the diversifi- , Bas 
cation sideline includes such new Ca is why America’s 
items as complicated vertical gyro- c a top companies meet at 
scopes that help fly the newest Air lf 

Force jet fighters, microminiature re- 

lays for missiles, and even an electric 

garden tiller. 


> But for all-important heating sales, : ve e j Loi at : : 

Cox points to a impressively thick nag oer aad eter se kctnenpanl 
looseleaf advertising and promotion 4 7 Te a re eebeeen fectly and on time That has a 
handbook maintained by dealers and B. spent ee od ase ign sgh: id et up as 
kept up to date with frequent com- Une WORORE 7 — pel —“ ade ea 4 
pany mailings. Wood ordered. That has special tables as or we , lig me . 

In it is a list, and samples, of 51 ngs stpaacuae and one pene ct we me oo v9 “ ond 
(as this is written) different pieces of 3 ‘ 5 pectesn cy —— — mage “ = at : f 
sales literature and dealer helps. An- . : bce ke a es —— ate a om ae 
other section explains the cooperative 1 a Taraneh ot oat tho tg 
advertising program, has dealer ad- Ba a te oa the difference real sERVICE makes! 
vertising budget forms and refund ¥ : ; 
applications. Another section deals 
with the latest radio, television and c tion Departm 
theatre promotions, while still an- WEW YORK CITY oe 


" t The Manger Vanderbilt The Manger DeWitt Clinton 
other outlines telephone directory ad- The Manger Windsor 


vertising. Direct mail, both dealer WASHINGTON, D. C. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
T The Manger 
and company (The latter can be re- The Manger Annapolis he Mange 


sional or local at dealer discretion.) Vee Mina Meaiien soo her Angra 
gione yr local ¢ é i0n.), The Manger Hay-Adams GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | Company ——_—_—. 
has its own section. One major sec- | 


P t, Manger Hotels 
4 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. (Dept. B4) 


Please send me full information about Manger 
Hotels meeting and convention facilities. 


; BOSTON, MASS. The Manger cn — a esis ont 
tion reproduces scores of newspaper 


The Manger (Formerly The Rowe) 
and magazine advertisements devel- 
oped by the long-time I-F advertising 
agency, Joseph R. Gerber Co., which 


Address——_—_ - - . — 


Name———— - - — 7 
| 
| 


CLEVELAND SAVANNAH 


The Manger The Manger 
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1958 TOP TEN BRANDS Consumer Inventory 
now available upon request 


headquarters in Portland, Oregon. 
Dealers are trained to use the man- 
ual often and keep it up to date. 


Another equally important—and 
thick—manual is used by district sales 
managers in calling on prospective 
and established dealers. It tells the 
story of I-F advertising and promotion 
and how dealers fit in. It outlines time- 
tested dealer organizational plans, 
sales training aids and I-F engineer- 
ing assistance. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE WAY TO REACH THE 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


AREA OF INFLUENCE 
A One Billion 350 Million Dollar Market > A partial advertising media list * 


Akron, the biggest ONE Newspaper Market in the Post, Better Homes and Gardens, 
nation, is also Ohio’s most concentrated area House Beautiful, Time, Architectural 
of great industrial names. For only 40c per line, Forum, Architectural Record, Consult- 
daily or Sunday, you can do a complete job of ing Engineer, The Wall Street Jour- 
selling the area.-There is no substitute. nal, American Motel and Tourist 
Court Journal. 

Dealers are impressed—and think of 
a minimum 3% to 4% advertising 
aa. budget of their own as routine. 

| Vice President-Sales O’Neil has sev- 
eral other major categories for all-out 


ROP Spot or full color available 
in all issues. —_—~ 
“~~ LAKE ERIE 


’ 
tel >t 
‘ 
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Population 

Families 

Total Buying 
Power 

Total Retail 
Sales 


Food Sales ... 


Fr-H-R Sales . 


Automotive 


"$ | 29,035,000. 


— ~~) 
a. ¢ SA, H GEAUGA 
' ~~ CLEVELAND |. COUNTY 
; —¢n eS 
’ 


as 


CUYAHOGA COUNTY e 


LORAIN 
COUNTY 


y 


STARK COUNTY 
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AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 
AREA OF INFLUENCE 


NEWSPAPER COVERAGE 
DAILY Circ. % Cov. 
Akron Beacon 

Journal 159,532 74.9% 
Cleveland 


$ 958,138,000. Plain Dealer .. 21,596 10.0% 


.$ 238,114,000. Cleveland Press . 7,525 3.5% 


Cleveland News . 2,081 0.9% 
$ 132,837,000, SUNDAY 


.$ 44,996,000. Akron Beacon 


Journal 75.0% 
Cleveland 
Plain Dealer . . 9.0% 


Source 1958 Sales Management 
Survey of Buying 


BEACON JOURNAL 


JOHN S$. KNIGHT, Publisher 


~ AKRO 


“Ohio's Most Complete Newspaper” 


Represented by STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


sales promotion. 

For 1958 the annual sales confer- 
ence was held in February to start 
the year’s program for district and 
branch sales managers. 

Factory schools have become impor- 
tant. A commercial-industrial school 
in March briefed new personnel and 
new dealers. Another school in April 
brought experienced personnel up to 
date on all equipment. 

A series of regional sales meetings 
around the nation in June and July 
took dealer personnel through the 
full line with the general factory sales 
manager, training director, industrial 
sales manager, and the advertising 
and sales promotion director. 

And to make sure the entire course 
is covered, the factory now publishes 
for achitects and engineers a hefty, 
engineering manual giving full tech- 
nical data on oil, gas and coal heating 
and power equipment to fit every re- 
quirement from a factory power plant 
to heat for hotels, motels and private 
homes. 

The corner has been turned for 
Iron Fireman, but the battle isn’t yet 
completely won. 

It was in crucial 1946-47 when 
gas and oil started to kill I-F coal 
stoker markets that an independent 
survey firm made a check of brand 
name familiarity for coal stokers in 
the Midwest. It found 62% of those 
questioned knew Iron Fireman. Next 
best known name registered with only 
8%. 

“We are not yet back to that status 
in our new fields,” says Cox, “but we 
can now see the light, can report real 
progress. We aren't kidding anyone, 
even ourselves, when we see a bright 
future.” ® 
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We'll be glad to send you the 


LATEST 
MARKET 
DATA 


On 8 Specialized Fields Served By IPC Magazines 


® The Industrial Publishing Corporation — one of the nation’s 
largest technical magazine publishers — devotes its experience 
and publishing know-how to a group of 8 specialized markets. 
Because of this specialization, IPC’s market research department 
is able to give sales managers vital, timely market data which is 
unattainable from any other source. If you are interested in any 
of the eight markets served by IPC publications, you will find the 
marketing data offered below an invaluable aid in accurately 


planning your sales strategy. 


REFRIGERATION & 
AIR CONDITIONING 
BUSINESS 


5. The Refrigeration & Air Con- 
ditioning Wholesaler — #147R 

6. A Study Of Organizations 
Engaged in the Business Of Air 
Conditioning, Heating and Com- 
mercial Refrigeration — #169R 


APPLIED 
HYDRAULICS 
& PNEUMATICS 


10. Market Study for Valves 
and Solenoids 

11. Market Study For Fluid 
Lines & Cylinder Tubing 


I), THE 
INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 


Research Department 


812 Huron Road 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


1959 


POWER 
TRANSMISSION 
DESIGN 


7. Who Reads It? An analysis of 
the first 1300 reader inquiries by 
job title and industry — 125T1 


MODERN 
OFFICE 
PROCEDURES 


12. Characteristics of The Mar- 
ket For Office Equipment — 
#144M 

13. How Office Publications 
Cover The Market For Office 
Products 


MATERIAL 
HANDLING 
ENGINEERING 


MATERIAL 
HANDLING 
ILLUSTRATED 


1..How Does Industry Buy Ma- 
terial Handling Equipment in 
Cleveland — #230F 


2. Material Handling Reader 
Response Study — #163F 


PRECISION 
METAL 
MOLDING 


8. Relation Of Die Casting Sales 
to Inquiries — #174P 

4. Precision Metal Molding Pro- 
duction Data Book For 1958 — 
#1438P 


OCCUPATIONAL 
HAZARDS 


8. The Market For Floor Clean- 
ing Machines 

9. The Market For Safety 
Equipment 


INDUSTRY & 
WELDING 


WELDING 
ILLUSTRATED 


14. A Study Of The Nation’s 
Leading Independent Welding 
Supply Distributors — #237W 
15. Welding — Study Of Reader 
Buying Power — #189W 


THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Please send me the current market research studies checked below: 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Address 


City 


Zone State 


i) aaah eG 
10C7] Nt) 1200 1309 


400 $C) 
144] 15(-) 
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Memo to a Sales Manager's Wife 


Some evening turn off the TV and ask your husband: “Dear, 


have you plotted your earnings for the rest of your life?” But, 


first, ask yourself, “What am | doing to help my husband?” 


In our business of placing hundreds 
of sales executives and top-flight sales- 
men for industrial products, we have 
identified four types of wives, and 
only one of them is a genuine help to 
her spouse: 


1. The Whining wife. She probably 
was a spoiled child. She waved her 
magic wand and papa came across 
with anything her dear heart desired. 
The wand probably doesn’t work with 
hubby, for the simple reason that he 
has not yet reached father-in-law’s fi- 
nancial success. Thus he is full of 
frustrations. His work life can be af- 
fected seriously. 


2. The Nagging wife. She’s a first 
cousin to the whining wife who whines 
in a familiar singsong. The nagging 
wife holds her trigger finger tightly 
on the machine gun of verbosity, and 
her husband gets so accustomed to 
the noise he just doesn’t care about 
anything. Instead of keeping his pow- 
der dry, he is not fit to blast away 
with both barrels at the business 
world. 


3. The Pushing wife. She is worse 
than the first two, even though her 
constant urging and coaching from the 
sidelines is made in all good intent. 
Sometimes she thinks her man hasn’t 
enough gumption to seize a fine op- 
portunity, so she pushes. We know of 
one man who had been teetering in- 
decisively between two good job of- 
fers, one in Maine and the other in 
California. His Midwestern wife had 
chronic sinus trouble and was plug- 
ging for the West Coast. 

One day the California employer 
called long distance to ask if the 
candidate had made up his mind. 
His wife answered and said that her 
husband was out, but that he had 


* Tom McCall operates an unusual em- 
ployment agency in Chicago. For ex- 
ample, he brings clients to special evening 
meetings at which prospective salesmen 
make their presentations, stay to talk 
with prospective employers. See “Finding 
Good Salesmen Is a Selling Job!” Sales 
Management, December 5, 1958, page 90. 
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definitely decided to go West. Mean- 
while, the husband had decided to 
accept the Boston offer, unbeknown 
to his wife. Thus committed, they 
went to Los Angeles. The husband 
was a miserable failure there. 


4. The Understanding wife. If you 
can count your marriage years on your 
10 fingers, then you are in a position 
to determine whether your husband 
has advanced as he should since your 
wedding day. Do you feel that you 
might be responsible for his present 
career status? You might be, more 
than you know or more than he would 
admit to you. And then it might be 
just the mechanics of the thing. 

We're certain that most wives do 
not appreciate how much their hus- 
bands’ success is dependent on wheth- 
er he is with a “growth” company, 
especially in the electronics field. 
Growth companies employ men of 
drive and ability—and are quick to 
reward them for top performance. 

Re-assess your husband. If his com- 
pany and job are right for him, noth- 
ing can be finer than a lifetime career 
under one banner—but it is folly to 
“stick it out” in an unhappy arrange- 
ment if a better one can be found. 

Anyone who examines the careers 
of successful businessmen will discover 
that many of them have one thing in 
common: the ability to know when it 
is time to leave one job for a better 
opportunity with another company. 

Some evening when the television 
is off, ask this question: “Dear, have 
you plotted your earnings for the rest 
of your life?” If that fails to make 
him sit up straight and all you get 
is a blank stare, put it this way: “In 
other words, do you know the definite 
direction of your career, and the job 
sequence through which you most 
likely will pass?” If you still pull a 
blank, it might be fun to lead him to 
the desk or the kitchen table with 
pencil and paper and do some figur- 
ing. 

He might consider himself to be an 
“earning package” for want of a better 
term, and he can reckon, as he passes 
his 30th birthday, for example, that 


he represents an earning package of 
$350,000 with his present company 
right up to retirement. 

If this sum doesn’t please him, it is 
a fairly simple matter to check the 
earning potentials offered by other 
employers. If he then learns of an 
opportunity to increase the total 
“package” by thousands of dollars, he 
has an obligation to you, his wife, 
to follow it up. 

We have found that the majority of 
wives dread the thought of moving 
from one geographical location to an- 
other—or even to another town, but 
we must give credit to the wives who 
are interested in the future of the 
whole family, wives who carefully 
weigh such inconveniences against 
long-range benefits which can accrue. 

If a man’s dreams remain unful- 
filled because of unreasoning opposi- 
tion from his wife, domestic unrest is 
bound to result. Wives might look at 
the situation like this: “If a man’s 
home is his castle, then his job is his 
steed, his ambition is his sword and 
his abilities his shield. His quest: to 
better his occupation—but there must 
be adventure in this quest.” 

While some wives understand their 
husbands’ desires to “talk things over” 
with them, there are those who mis- 
take this inclination as a “sure sign 
of weakness.” A suggestion: Bring up 
the career talk yourself. He will ap- 
preciate your interest, especially if he 
has been harboring a secret desire to 
change jobs and hesitated to tell you. 

If you are a critical listener who 
judges him harshly, he will be justified 
in retiring again to his secrecy. You 
should encourage him to talk about 
his problems, and find out if he is 
really daring enough to gain satisfac- 
tion from a new job challenge or even 
from the type of career he’s pursuing. 

It is a principle in management that 
the man who is at the top wields the 
final authority to make important de- 
cisions. The same applies in the home. 
If the man who is responsible for pro- 
viding a family income makes a de- 
cision to advance his career, he alone 
should have the final authority on 
how it is to be done—with your help. ° 
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IRE always remembers | 


the man. Ad Edward W. Allen, 


Jr., Federal Communications Com- 


mission Chief Engineer, A has been given this year’s IRE 
Harry Diamond Memorial Award A for his work in 
radio spectrum utilization. A Mr. Allen has worked 
many years both on a national and international A level. 


The record of his progress as well as others like him A 
will be published by ithe senitiiinitiaih eu 


Radio Engineers. 


Sales managers know the specifications power of the radio-electronic engineer— 
based on his engineering training and education. He cannot always be reached 
or seen, except through the channels he himself chooses: Proceedings of The 
IRE @ The IRE Directory, and, of course their merchandising comple- 
ment, The Radio Engineering Show. These are the 3 sides to sell that make 


your firm remembered by engineers. 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Proceedings of the IRE 
Adv. Dept., 72 West 45 Street, New York 36, New York 
Chicago ¢ Minneapolis e« San Francisco e Los Angeles 
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Co-Op Ads Win, Lose New Advocates 


Why has a large hold-out now plunged into co-op . . . why 


did another firm junk its sales force to go into co-op, and then 


reverse itself; why has a third firm eliminated its co-op in favor 


of spot TV and how did retailers respond? A new look at strategy. 


A recent announcement that Judy 
Bond, Inc., will enter into a co-opera- 
tive advertising program with its re- 
tail accounts indicates the way manu- 
facturers’ policies on this important 
subject seem to the objective ob- 
server like children playing pussy-in- 
the-corner or musical chairs. Every 
time a manufacturer yields to retail 
pressure and enters the co-operative 
wing, another makes a_ tremendous 
effort and breaks away from the 
whole co-operative idea. 

Judy Bond is one of the leading 
manufacturers of women’s blouses, 
and consequently must maintain a 
close and intimate working relation- 
ship with department stores and spe- 
cialty shops. For years the company 
has made it a policy to avoid co-op- 
erative advertising agreements. The 
new policy, which became effective 
April 1, offers the retailer up to 3% 
of net shipments for advertising, to 
be paid on the basis of the store's net 
contract rates. 

The reasons given for the shift in 
policy were: 

1. The rising trend of store ex- 
penses. 

2. The consequent pressure on re- 
tail advertising budgets, as one of the 
store’s controllable expenses. 

3. The rising cost of advertising 
space to the retailer, which puts a 
further squeeze on the store's ad- 
vertising appropriation. 

We have no intention of entering 
into a debate with Judy Bond or any 
other manufacturer, but we are sure 
that any knowledgeable reader will 
recognize at a glance that the an- 
nounced reasons for Judy Bond's 
policy shift can hardly be the real rea- 
sons. The cost pressures on retail ad- 
vertising are no different from those 
that affect the manufacturer’s own ad- 


"James C. Cumming has written many 
articles for Sales Management on co-op 
advertising and the special problems of 
selling apparel to consumers. 
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vertising budget, from which co- 
operative allowances must be paid. 
Furthermore, since these conditions 
have existed for the past 15 years, 
the retailer must indeed be naive to 
think that suddenly a manufacturer is 
riding to his rescue. 

The real reason probably lies in this 
statement from a study of the subject 
made recently by Home Furnishings 
Daily: 

“Although some manufacturers 
would like to toss co-operative adver- 
tising out the window, it would be 
rare indeed to find one who will say 
‘no’ to a buyer who plans to place a 
substantial order. 

“If we said no, he could go next 
door, or down the street, get the co-op 
dollars and place the order elsewhere. 
We'd be out in the cold, a manufac- 
turer said.” 

But despite this kind of pressure, 
it’s still a fact that as Judy Bond has 
moved into co-operative advertising, 
other manufacturers have turned the 
other way and ~_ it. The Wil- 
liam Carter Co., leading maker of 
infants’ wear, dropped its co-opera- 
tive program the first of the year 
with announcements to retailers ter- 
minating existing co-op agreements. 
Even more dramatic is the story of a 
children’s underwear house known as 
Her Majesty, which has just reversed 
its co-op policy after eight years. 

What's more, when Her Majesty 
went into co-operative advertising, it 
really jumped in with both feet. It 
not only dropped all other advertis- 
ing, it dropped its entire sales force 
and put all its sales budget into 100% 
paid retail advertising. For a while 
it looked as though the company had 
the formula for a short cut to success. 
They swept the market until compe- 
tition began to make similar offers 
to the customers. Competitors didn’t 
go quite so far; most limited their co- 
op agreements to 50-50, but it was 
enough to slow things down for Her 
Majesty. 

Now, with the beginning of 1959, 
Her Majesty entered into a new ad- 


vertising program of its own and took 
on a sales force. While it was obvi- 
ously impossible for the company to 
drop co-op completely after making 
ved a big thing of it, they reduced it 
and plan to cut it back still further. 
In this case co-op had reached the 
point of diminishing returns, and the 
company’s only salvation was to re- 
build its brand name and reputation 
under its own power and control. 

It may be well to emphasize here 
and now that this is one of the biggest 
problems faced by the manufacturer 
who turns over a substantial part of 
his advertising money to his retailers. 
He loses control of his advertising. 


> This is true no matter how care- 
fully he plans his co-op advertising 
agreements. If he examines the sub- 
ject clearly and coldly, he knows that 
his advertising objective lies in one 
direction, his retailers’ objective lies 
in another direction, and they are as 
far apart as east and west. 

The manufacturer's objective is the 
long-range one of building acceptance 
for his brand name. 

The retailer’s objective is the short- 
range one of bringing customers into 
his store “tomorrow.” 

The manufacturer may think, “Ah, 
but we really both have the same ob- 
jective—to sell more merchandise.” 
But that’s not sound thinking, either. 
The manufacturer wants to sell more 
of the merchandise he makes. The re- 
tailer wants to sell more of any mer- 
chandise he has in stock. It doesn’t 
matter to him whether the customer 
who was brought into the store with 
your co-op money buys your meyr- 
chandise or something made by one 
of your competitors. 

But how can you cut loose from 
co-operative advertising if you're al- 
ready bogged down in it? 

The answer may be buried away in 
this paragraph from the Home Fur- 
nishings Daily study: 

“Should the entire program of co-op 
advertising be dropped by one and 
all (which is most unlikely) few 
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Why does this advertiser 


sre 
COMPANY 


AND em CONSTRUCTION 


think THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
is “THE MOST USEFUL ONE"? 


“At Empire, in evaluating the publications in which we advertise, 
we have verified the fact that many of the inquiries about our steel 
buildings that lead to actual sales have come from ads placed in The 
Wall Street Journal. It is evident The Journal reaches the Industrial 
and Commercial clientele we primarily build for.” 


rE 


Advertising Director 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


APRIL 3, 1959 


AMERICA'S INFORMAL 
BUSINESS CAPITAL 


You will find at The Greenbrier the perfect setting for 
your conference, whether it be for ten or a thousand 
people. The new, air-conditioned West Wing has an 
auditorium with a 42-foot stage, new sound and pro- 
jection machines, splendid banquet arrangements, and 
a theatre with a CinemaScope screen. Accommoda- 
tions are magnificent; the food is gourmet fare. For 
after-session enjoyment The Greenbrier’s recreational 
facilities are unsurpassed. And our staff of experts not 
only helps in planning your program, but they also 
handle the details to carry it through successfully. 


Special Winter Rates available on request. Include a 
spacious, luxurious room and The Greenbrier’s tradition- 
ally fine meals, green fees (our courses are playable much 
of the winter), swimming in mosaic tile indoor pool, mem- 
bership in the Old White Club and gratuities to service 
personnel. EFFECTIVE DECEMBER 1, 1959 through 
FEBRUARY 29, 1960. 


FOR INFORMATION write Charles L. Norvell, Dir. of Sales. 
Also reservation offices: New York, 17 E. 45th St., MU 2-4300 


tears would be shed. ‘It’s a big, in- 
volved, complicated business, very 
nearly out of hand,’ one source ex- 
plained.” 

Well, while it’s true that it’s un- 
likely that co-op will be dropped by 
one and all, it is possible for “one and 
all” within a specific industry to get 
together and decide to eliminate it. 
The decision may not stick, though. 
The boys’ wear manufacturers tried to 
take a firm stand on the subject a 
few years ago, but under pressure 
from their customers one by one broke 
away from the agreement and slipped 
back to disorganized co-op. 

Further, it means industry action, 
and you are probably not in a posi- 
tion to institute anything so broad as 
that. But you still have the alterna- 
tive of substituting an active, aggres- 
sive program of your own for your 
co-operative program. Last year Chief 
Apparel, Inc. did exactly this. 

Chief Apparel is one of the leading 
manufacturers in the highly compe- 
titive field of men’s outerwear. 

With a new line of outerwear to 
introduce last fall, which featured a 
brand new type of fastening device, 
Chief Apparel felt that demonstration 
in the advertising would be highly 
desirable. With an advertising budget 
of $250,000, they decided to aban- 
don co-operative advertising and to 
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Boston, 73 Tremont St., LA 
3-4497 » Chicago, 77 W. Wash- 
ington St., RA 6-0624 + Wash- 
ington, D. C., Investment Bldg., 


RE 7-2642. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS +» WEST VIRGINIA 


use instead a television spot campaign 
in local markets under their own 
control. 

Here are the details of the adver- 
tising program: Spots in both 20- and 
53-second length were planned. The 
commercials were prepared on film, 
and showed the jackets in action, 
being fastened and unfastened. 

The budget was broken down to 
provide $150,000 for television time, 
and $100,000 for merchandising and 
the production of the TV commer- 
cials. 

Merchandising material included 
brochures, displays, salesmen’s aids 
and four-page advertisements in busi- 
ness publications. 

Retailers were permitted to add 
their own seven-second tel-ops to the 
Chief Apparel commercials. This local- 
ized the television presentation in 
each market. 

What were the results? Of course 
some stores insisted on “the usual” 
co-operative allowance for newspaper 
advertising, but the salesmen were in- 
structed not to accept orders under 
these conditions. 

Within the first two weeks sales to 
retailers went over $1 million. The 
orders placed covered not only the 
new garments which were to be 
demonstrated on television but other 
regular goods in the line as weli. Then, 


when the TV spots actually went on 
the air, the heavy store traffic re- 
sulting induced retailers to feature the 
garments in their newspaper adver- 
tising at their own expense. During 
the six weeks of the television promo- 
tion, Chief Apparel received over 
300,000 lines of advertising without 
putting up one cent in co-operative 
advertising money. 

In the words of the company 
spokesman, “Not only did we accom- 
plish a complete sell-out, with a near 
sell-out at the retail level before the 
start of the fall selling season, the 
strength of television completely 
eliminated the cancer of co-operative 
newspaper advertising from our cam- 
paign budget.” 


> What's the conclusion? Simply 
this: Nature abhors a vacuum. 
Where there is a vacuum in a com- 
pany’s promotional planning, co-op- 
erative advertising moves in. The 
pressure from your retailers is always 
there, but if you have an active ad- 


vertising program of your own— 
preferably one so strong it will mesh 
with the advertising of your retailers 
—you can keep your customers happy 
without co-op, or with a co-operative 
plan that is limited as to time, space 
or the profit potential in the items 
to be featured. 
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In Chicago, it takes 2 — 
you can't get by with less 


BECAUSE . . . Chicago has outgrown the power of any single daily news- 


pa even half of your city and suburban prospects. 
| two daily newspapers to reach a majority of the 
MEMO Vamos net unduplicated coverage, one of your two 
’ ally i SuN-TimeEs! 
‘ CHICAGO 


\s UN -TIMES 
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get more A-C-T-I-O-N 
from buying headquarters 


HOTTEST FOOD MARKET 
in the U.S.! 


In food-loving Kansas City, 4 chains and 5 big inde- 
pendents enjoy virtually 100% of dollar volume. 


These dominant, fast-moving buying organizations 
overwhelmingly .prefer Star advertising . . . give 
active co-operation to Star-advertised grocery prod- 
ucts in terms of distribution, shelf space, tie-ins. 


The grocery product manufacturer with a Star 
schedule has the most effective possible merchandis- 
ing tool with the Kansas City grocery trade. 


Works like a charm! If you haven’t bought The 
Star—try it! 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


AVERAGE CIRCULATION UP MORE THAN 5,000 OVER A YEAR AGO 
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Happening fo Newspapers 


DAILY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION AND HOUSEHOLDS 


Daily newspaper circulation, averaging 
57,418,311 in 1958, has kept pace with 
growth in households. 

Sunday circulation, averaging 46,954,686 
in 1958, has also kept up with growth 
in households. 


This can be illustrated by comparing the 
past three years with the three years 
immediately preceding the war. 


per population 14 years and over has been higher every year since war's end than 
pre-war, despite increase in newsstand and subscription prices: 


— ct ta te be he 


and on the same basis newspaper circulation has remained steady since television 


came into full competition 
Average 1947-1949: 474 per 1,000 population 
Average 1956-1958: 474 per 1,000 population 


139.2 

ren 134.4 
PER 1,000 pay 
POPULATION 


There is little difference in newspaper pur 
chases pet 1,000 families in the suburban 
counties of standard metropolitan areas as 
compared with the central-city counties 


CENTRAL-CITY cou 


Source: William G. Bell—Research Department of Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper Publishers Association 
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A Psychologist, Probing Metalworking Managers, Contends: 


Fear Is No. 1 Industrial Motivator 


Today—April 3—a motivation research consultant discusses with 


several hundred sales, advertising and agency executives emo- 


tional factors in industrial selling. If fear is the over-riding mo- 


tivation behind most decisions, how can you reassure prospects? 


Che industrial buyer may be more 
human than we realize. 

He is more likely than not to be a 
conformist — an organization man. 
When entering the employ of a com- 
pany, he learns the ground rules of 
his department. The safest thing to 
He soon learns that 
hard work and productivity mean se- 
curity. 

When he speaks freely of his aspi- 
rations and goals, his fears and re- 
sistances, we find that the metalwork- 
ing management man is plagued with 
an aggressive urge to move ahead — 
countered by submissive desire to 
stand fast. He is status-minded, wants 
te grow, help his company to grow, 
be a hero, advance his station in life. 
He also is security-minded, wants to 
play it safe and impress his boss, yet 
he likes to be complacent and com- 
fortable. The victim of inertia at rest, 
he resists change. 


do is to conform. 


Presidents see ingredients of suc- 
cess in business as founded on hon- 
esty and integrity, 


customers, 


loyalty to one’s 
and good hard work. Hav- 
ing had his fingers burned, the presi- 
dent is inclined toward the warmth 
and security of conservatism. His re- 
sistances are most often financial. A 
Utica president says, “We keep up 
with progress by keeping an eye on 
our competitors. We like to see what 
they are up to. If they buy, we have 
to buy.” 

Interacting with this conservative 
philosophy are other personal values 
The president is proud of his com- 
pany and equipment; emphasis is 
placed on plant facilities, especially 
new departments added and new 
heavy equipment recently purchased. 
In that each vice president or general 
manager is but one step removed 
from his former position (i.e., chief 
engineer or plant superintendent, 
etc.), he maintains closer contact with 
his former discipline and associates. 
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He is more participating and closer to 
plant operation. 

Production management men have 
an administrative management orien- 
tation with regard to company profit 
and loss. Their interests are in com- 
petition, cost reduction and increased 
production. 

The superintendent is interested in 
cost-cutting and increased production 
also, but more within his own depart- 
ment. This is the more traceable and 
economically measurable indicator of 
his own personal worth to the com- 
pé any. 

All engineers appreciate appearance 
and clean-cut design, but they are 
production-oriented and cost-con- 
scious. They are impressed by sup- 
plier services—especially delivery and 
follow-up — buying decisions, mainte- 
nance and down-time costs. Efficiency 
in production scheduling is also im- 
portant to these men. 

Although extremely heterogeneous 
in background, purchasing agents are 
most homogeneous in personality. In 


He Challenges 

Accepted Theory 
Thirty-three-year-old F. Robert 
Shoaf won his doctor of philoso- 
phy degree in 1957 from Purdue 
Shoaf’s 
are based on his study of the 
buying attitudes of 137 man- 
agers in 70 plants located in 18 
cities with plants which, collec- 


University. conclusions 


tively, represent all metalwork- 
ing categories in the Standard 
(S.1.C.). 
The study was conducted as part 
of the “Steel Metalworking Mar- 
keting Workshop.” 


Industrial Classification 


defense of his non-technical back- 
ground, the purchasing agent strives 
to impress his boss by scrutinizing 
initial price and delivery dates. He 
sees himself as a defender of the com- 
pany. 

Unlike some consumer advertising, 
few needs are created by industrial 
advertisements. In most cases, the 
industrial buyer creates his own needs 
with a new plant, a new job, a new 
process. Selling him a new machine 
to replace an obsolete one is not 
creating a need. It’s creating a want 
to satisfy a need that already exists. 
It’s fact, not fancy, that the majority 
of his decisions are made on an emo- 
tional basis. 


Frequently we found in this study: 
“If competition buys, we have . 
got to keep up.” So marketing pro- 
motions with a “case-history” theme 
might be logical candidates for con- 
sideration. To the extent that prod- 
ucts and services become more ob- 
jectively alike, the buyer's final de- 
cision is based more and more on sub- 
jective emotional factors. 

Anyone familiar with industry 
knows that there are considerably 
fewer differences between similar 
types of industrial products than our 
industrial advertising would have us 
believe. Industry is too competitive 
for one product to be exclusively su- 
perior for long. Let’s take a realistic 
view of the factors my respondents 
believe are just as important as price. 


Prompt delivery is one of the most 
important. It is the most frequently 
mentioned service “must.” You might 
say, “There is nothing emotional 
about delivery.” Well, I submit late 
delivery can cost the customer more 
than disruption of his production 
schedules. When probing into the 
effects of late delivery, we find, first, 
that it influences the image of the 
supplier in the buyer’s mind. Here is 
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c. L. (Chuck) SELLEN, Jr. 
Sales Manager, 

Packaged Fish Dept. 
BOOTH FISHERIES CORP. 
Seattie 


“Seattle-Tacoma 
needs special attention” 


Mr. Sellen says, “The Seattle and Tacoma areas cannot be con- 
sidered as one big market. They are two different markets, each 
having its own characteristics and peculiarities. 

“When placing newspaper advertising, it’s too easy to think that 
Seattle newspapers have an impact throughout the Puget Sound 
country. That is not the case. The rich Tacoma market is thoroughly 
covered only by the Tacoma News Tribune, the Seattle dailies hav- 
ing so little circulation in this market that it is almost negligible. 
We always think of the Tacoma market as a top market and place 
the News Tribune on all of our schedules.” 


TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Circulation more than 83,000 


Represented by SAWYVER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY, inc. 
New York + Chicago + Philadelphia - Detroit + Atlanta + Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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MULTIPLY THE 
USEFULNESS OF 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Now your back issues of Sales 
Management can be a cinch to 
locate and preserve. Keep them 
in the new Sales Management 
loose-leaf binder. 


Your collection of issues will 
always be at your fingertips, 
organized, in sequence, ready 
to go to work for you at a 
moment’s notice. 


You can bind in and remove 
issues quickly by means of flex- 
ible steel rods held by nickel 
steel housings. Binders have 
heavy-gauge hard covers of dur- 
able imitation leather. Sales 
Management stamped in gold 
lettering on backbone. 


An attractive, compact, prac- 
tical addition to your profes- 
sional reference library — at 
home or office. 


Capacity: 12 issues per binder. 
Colors: Black with gold lettering. 
Cost: $4.65 each, postpaid. 
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630 THIRD AVENUE ® NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


| a characteristic pattern—a purchasing 


director in New York City: 

“When a vendor doesn’t meet de- 
livery dates, it shows a poor attitude. 
Hell, we must not be very important 
to him. I like to deal with people 
that act like they really want our busi- 
Mts + Ss 
Late delivery is a broken promise. 
It indicates lack of proper coordina- 
tion and organizational effort. It’s a 
lack of sincere interest. It also is in- 
jurious to the pride of the buyer — to 
his status—reflecting on his own abili- 
ties. Some buvers become emotional 
to the point of vehemence. Here is 
another typical pattern from a pur- 
chasing agent in Columbus, Ohio: 

“Tl tell you what's the matter with 
vendors. When delivery is late Pro- 
duction jumps all over my boss. . . 
and then he jumps all over me. I 
like a salesman who has authority to 
see that his company delivers on 
time.” 

It makes him look bad in the eyes 
of other members of his company. It 
also hurts his company in the eyes 
of its customers. If delivery must be 
late, the buyer should be informed 
at the earliest opportunity. The rea- 
sons should be explained in detail. 
The buyer must be armed to defend 
himself. In some instances, you, the 
vendor, will have to step forward and 
defend him. 

Second only to delivery is the de- 
sire for product services. Literally, 
dozens of testimonials from our inter- 
view data reveal that surprisingly few 
manufacturers sincerely and consist- 
ently attempt to follow through once 
the product is sold. This also is in- 
dicative of customer disinterest. 

There is no denying the importance 
of the corporate image. People feel 
safer when dealing with a company 
they know. Some desire the old, es- 
tablished, reliable company; others 
prefer the young, progressive, dy- 
namic company. Your products, your 
marketing plan, and your services 
combine to create this image, and, of 
course, you control these factors vour- 


self, 


> But, while the corporate image 1s 
important, it does not mesmerize. 
Management men will not buy on the 
basis of name only. Even from an 
old established company, a new type 
of equipment must be justified. Cor- 
porate image is important to the ex- 
tent that it serves as a reminder when 
the buyer is seeking suppliers, but it 
does not necessarily stimulate him to 
action. The corporate image does not 
always carry over and transcend new 
product lines. 

Your metalworking buyer enjoys 
identification with the prestige-au- 


thority image of the metalworking 
industry giants, whether he is urged 
by his insecurities to identify with 
authority, or is driven by his pride 
to associate with prestige. The cor- 
porate image of size can represent 
safety or a status, or both. 

On the other hand, large companies 
sometimes appear unapproachable — 
stand-offish. Small vendors seem warm 
and friendly by comparison, more 
likely to give personal service and at- 
tention. In final analysis, they make 
their selections of large or small on 
the basis of their own personal value 
judgments. So do not spend your 
money to look either big or small; 
spend it to look helpful and friendly. 

Present customers are your best 
prospects. This is no attempt to glori- 
fy the negative, but rather to reaffirm 
positive effects of good business prac- 
tice. Marketing management is be- 
coming so enraptured with the mys- 
teries of new markets, so concerned 
with sinister methods of influencing 
new fields yet unconquered, it over- 
looks the obvious: the present cus- 
tomer. Your customers are not in- 
clined to seek new suppliers as long 
as you are doing a good job. And 
even when a new kind of product is 
desired, Purchasing first séeks out 
present suppliers for information 
about possible source. 

Most loyalties to suppliers thrive 
on delivery and services as long as 
price is at least “in line.” Suppliers, 
to coin a phrase, are considered com- 
petent until they prove themselves 
incompetent. 

Recognize the fact that your best 
prospects are your present customers. 
With industrial expansion increasing, 
their orders alone constitute new 
growth possibilities each vear. 


> Most important thing about the 
professional buyer is that he does not 
buy for himself. Since decisions are 
subject to the scrutiny of his bosses, 
he lives in fear of making mistakes. 
Fear, we believe, is one of the most 
important motivating factors in indus- 
trial buying. It is basically the differ- 
ence between an impulse purchase 
and a considered purchase. The aver- 
age person just doesn’t risk substan- 
tial sums of his or his company’s 
money on unproved products. 

The industrial advertiser must come 
to realize that there are both rational 
and emotional appeals to be made in 
industrial marketing. 

Sales and advertising promotion to 
this man should provide assurances 
of service, good delivery and past 
success with your product. Keep Fim 
informed of his competitor’s buying 
habits. Show how your product can 
make him a hero in his company. 
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Meet 
a 
FARM 
JOURNAL 
Farmer 


The name’s Bill Mansfield... and hog farmers 


the country over are interested in his method of 


drylot cleaning. Most of these hogmen first met 
Bill down at the mailbox—while picking up their 
FARM JOURNAL. 


Nobody beats FARM JOURNAL in delivering 
farm news and money-making ideas—nationally 
and regionally. Gathered from every part of the 
country: delivered to any part of the country. 


From wherever it happens, to wherever it matters. 


The top farm operators look to, and read 
through, FARM JOURNAL for ideas that lead to 
profitable action. What better place to advertise 
to them, than in the magazine that wraps up the 


class farm market en masse. 


Small wonder the farm equipment industry 


depends so heavily on FARM JOURNAL. They 


know, from experience, that nothing influences 


Bill Mansfield of Delaware County, Indiana, as featured in FARM JOURNAL 


farm families like a farm magazine—and no 
farm magazine means so much to so many as 
FARM JOURNAL. 


INTERESTED IN THE TOP FARMERS? 
BALERS 


71°. of all Farm Operators having one 


more... Subscribe to FARM JOURNAL. 


GRAIN COMBINES 


70°,, of all Farm Operators having one 


more... Subscribe to FARM JOURNAL. 


CORN PICKERS 
73°, of all Farm Operators having one 


more... subscribe to FARM JOURNAL. 


MILKING MACHINES 


74°. of all Farm Operators having one 


more... Subscribe to FARM JOURNAL, 


Most of the best 
farm families depend on 


FARM 


JOURNAL 


Philadelphia 5; Pa 


the same is true 
among advertisers 


Graham Patterson, Publishe 
Richard J. Babcock, Presiden 


Which Comes First, 
A Sales Kit or a Gun? 


If anybody had any questions as 
to the future of this country’s draft 
law, they were answered two weeks 
igo. On the same day that the Presi- 
dent refused to rule out the possi- 
bility of a nuclear war over Berlin, 
the Senate extended the peacetime 
military draft of men 18 to 26 years 
old for another four years. 

It calls for a lot of ma ipower. One 
official has estimated that 55% of the 
youths who reach 26 in 1963 will 
have served in the Armed Forces. 

Che extension of the draft also ex- 
tends the life cycle of the questions 
voung men have asked since 1945: 

“Should I volunteer and get my 
tour of duty over quickly, then pro- 
ceed with schooling and a career? 


“Should 1 


begin schooling or a 


What Would You Tell Your Son? 


If you or a friend or a business 
associate had a son facing t!e draft, 
who wanted to sell, what would you 


advise him? Here’s advice from 159 


of your fellow sales 


executives: 


career and wait for the draft?” 

In a special survey of 150 sales 
executives, Sales Management found 
that for the young man interested in 
selling, it would be wiser to get his 
hitch over with before at- 
tempting a sales career. 

Robert B. Winkler, vice president 
and general sales manager, Durant 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, and 
75% of those surveyed report that they 
“seldom hire a young man unless he 
has completed military duty or is de- 


service 


clared exempt.” 

John Patterson, president, Lifetime 
Products — LaVerne New York Sales 
Division, Buffalo, speaks for the 25% 
minority. Under its policy, his com- 
pany will “hire a youngster as soon as 
he is available, even though he is still 


serve at night. 


Don’t try selling until you've com- 
pleted the service and college. 


Enlist, serve your tour, then sell. 


Enroll in the National Guard and 


subject to the draft or enlistment.” 

Of those questioned, 56% agree with 
Lloyd Cook, president, Ravens-Metal 
Products, Inc., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
in advising the young man who wants 
to sell: “He should not attempt to get 
into selling until he has completed 
military service and completed col- 
lege. 
V. C. Giffen, hardware sales man- 
ager, Millers Falls Co., Greenfield, 
Mass., and 31% of the respondents be- 
lieve young men “should enlist, serve 
their full tour, then be ready to go 
into selling full time.” 

John Fairgrieve, sales manager, The 
Nestle Co., Inc., White Plains, N. Y., 
agrees with Giffen and also suggests 
the National Guard Program. He and 
18% of the executives say young men 
should “enroll in the National Guard 
and take their military training in the 
evening over a period of years.” 

M. C. Carlson, sales manager, 
Sienode Steel Strapping Co., Chicago, 
Ill., says, “I would never undertake 
to advise a stranger on this point.” 
He calls it “a personal decision fre- 
quently influenced by personal cir- 
cumstances. 

M. R. Wingfield, vice president 
and general sales manager, Benjamin 
Moore & Co., New York City, and 
48% of those queried report that 
“most employes return to us after 
military service.” 

And along with 46% of the execu- 
tives, M. S. Kennedy, sales manager, 
Goshen Sash & Door Co., Goshen, 
Ind., guarantees employes taken for 
military service “a job as good or 
better than the one they held.” 

Only 17% find that most young em- 
ployes going into military service do 
not return to their companies. 

But a young man facing the draft 
doesn’t have to feel that everything is 
against him; that is, if he’s good. One 
vice president and sales manager, who 
requests anonymity (probably _ to 
spare himself a rash of job applica- 
tions), says he'll hire a youngster be- 
fore he has fulfilled his military obli- 
gations “if he is good and we really 
are interested in him.” 

Otherwise, he, too, 
military duty first. 


recommends 


Percent of 
Respondents* 


56% 
31% 


18% 


*Total is over 100% due to multiple answers. 
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ONE 
MILLION 
MEN 


HAVE... 


CARTE BLANCHE 


The Hilton All-Purpose Credit Card—Your Finest Credit Credential 


\ 


Caleb D. Hammond, president of C. S. Hammond & Company, stays in New York at the Waldorf-Astoria, which honors CARTE BLANCHE 


From Hilton comes CARTE BLANCHE* —the all-purpose 
credit card reserved for men of responsibility. Carry 
CARTE BLANCHE and your established credit reputation 
travels with you .. . the world over. 


CARTE BLANCHE 

Dept. S-91 

8544 Sunset Boulevard 

CARTE BLANCHE is honored —and honors you—at thou- Los Angeles 46, California 

sands of carefully selected establishments in the United 

States and abroad. With it you can cash checks in hotels, Please send me an application form for CARTE BLANCHE. 
charge hotel and motel accommodations, restaurant 
meals, purchases in retail and specialty shops, gaso- 
line and motoring needs at service stations from coast 
to coast, car rentals and other services. All the fine 
establishments that honor CARTE BLANCHE are listed Address 
in the CARTE BLANCHE Directory, sent to every member. 


Name 


a : : a Se City 
There will be no charge for your card when it is used 
only for Hilton Hotels services. When you decide to 
use CARTE BLANCHE for other than Hilton Hotels 


: . . , tegen CARTE BLANCHE RESERVATION SERVICE: You can receive 
services, you will be billed the annual fee of $6. 


immediate confirmation of your Hilton Hotel reservation 


Today one million men of responsibility carry CARTE anywhere in the world by calling any one of the 55 
BLANCHE. You are invited to join them. * Trademark offices listed in the CARTE BLANCHE Directory. 


is for Oscar, an acting award— 


Don’t you think it’s deserved by a good paper board 


That acts well while folding? and gleams snowy white? 


[s hard, smooth, and tough? and prints sharp and bright? 


is for Gardner—ah, there is the brand 
That plays long engagements to meet the demand 
Of boxmakers everywhere wanting the best— 


It takes the lead role—outperforms all the rest. 


Persuasive Packaging 
DIAMOND GARDNER CORPORATION 


THE GARDNER DIVISION - MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Manufacturing Plants in MIDDLETOWN and 


DRY CARTONS + CARRIERS + BOXBOARDS 
LOCKLAND, OHIO, and SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PARAFFIN CARTONS «+ RETAIL CARTONS 
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Big 3, Offering Smaller Cars, 
Still Will Stress Bigger Ones 


Starting this month, the Big Three 
motormakers must decide whether to 
invade the growing small car market 
in the 1960 model year. 

Their original entries have been de- 
termined and tested. Overall plans are 
pretty well set. The little “Chevrolet” 
would debut in October, the little 
“Ford” in December and the little 
“Plymouth” next April. 

All will bear different names. 

All the new “little three” will have 
six-cylinder engines of about 100 
horsepower. All will offer sedans and 
station wagons. All will have one- 
piece frame and body (the “unitized” 
construction which American Motors 
has used for two decades and which 
Lincoln and Thunderbird recently 
adopted). All will boast engines of 
aluminum and cast iron—later chang- 
ing entirely to aluminum as the weara- 
bility of this metal is proved. The lit- 
tle “Chevrolet’s” engine will be mount- 
ed in the rear. All three will eliminate 
the lengthwise floor “hump.” 


> With wheelbase of about 108 
inches, at least ten inches shorter than 
present Chevrolets, Plymouths and 
Fords, their overall length will be 
two to three feet less. Their weight 
will be about 2,500 pounds, or one- 
third less. But they are designed to 
seat comfortably five or six people. 

All will feature American styling, 
such as wraparound windshields, but 
will have some foreign touches. 

On base prices around $2,000, U. S. 
News & World Report estimates total 
savings in price, insurance and finance 
charges in one of these new “economy 
cars,” as compared with “today’s typi- 
cal lower-priced six,” at $348. Further 
savings would be made in gasoline, at 
an average of 25 miles an hour on 
the highway, and in parts and service 
costs. 

But whether the new “little three” 
get the go-ahead at this time—and 
how much-still depends on _ the 
strength of the Big Three’s hopes to 
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sell their present lines of largest-, 
fanciest-, most-powerful-, and costlier- 
than-ever lines—at a lot more per-unit 
profit. 

At this stage, the little three’s 
“market penetration” plans appear 
modest. Chrysler’s Plymouth Division, 
for example, is said to be scheduling 
only 125,000 of its small car in the 
first year. This is only about one- 
third of the current annual rate for 
American Motors’ Rambler and _ less 
than half the rate for Studebaker’s 
small new Lark. 

The Big Three expect Americans 
to continue to rely primarily on a 
“larger, all-purpose car.” 

Next fall the five present lines of 
Chrysler Corp.—the only one of the 
Big Three to make complete model 
changes—will come out fancier, finnier 
and probably lower (though no larger) 
than ever. The General Motors and 
Ford lines, both extensively revamped 
for the last two years in a row, will 
stress styling changes. 

Reports that some of the Big Three’s 
middle-bracket cars might be turned 
into small cars are not yet true. 
Ford’s 1960 Edsel, virtually un- 
changed, will debut about October 
15. But should the upsurge of the 
small cars and of Ford-Chevy-Plym- 
outh continue, Edsel might join the 
little “Ford.” Chrysler might intro- 
duce a “new-type DeSoto” and a 
smaller wheel-base “Dodge.” 

In their annual report for 1958, 
Frederick G. Donner, chairman, and 
John F. Gordon, president of General 
Motors, mentioned the rising sales of 
imported cars, including GM’s own 
Vauxhall and Opel, distribution of 
which is now “dualed” among dealers 
of GM’s middle-price domestic lines. 

But they seemed in no hurry to 
introduce an American-made _ small 
car: “The corporation has continued 
its study of the small car market in 
order to be prepared to introduce a 
small car in this country, in the event 
that a demand for such automobiles 


develops which gives promise of be- 
ing both permanent and profitable.” 

Ernest R. Breech, chairman, and 
Henry Ford II, president of Ford 
Motor, told shareowners that for sev- 
eral years their company has “studied 
the growth and demand for economy 
cars in the United States.” “For some 
time” Ford also has been developing 
“a car that would be competitive in 
this segment of the American market. 
Barring changes in the market or 
other circumstances, the company 
plans to introduce such a car in the 
1960 model year.” 

L. L. Colbert, president of Chrysler 
Corp., points out that “we have not 
made a decision yet” on a domestic- 
made economy car. He implied that 
Chrysler would wait to see what GM 
and Ford decide to do. “This is not 
one of those things that we want to 
be fair-haired boys about,” he said, 
“and come out first with.” Probably, 
Chrysler will not decide until “late 
summer.” 


> During last year’s recession, when 
only American Motors’ resurgent Ram- 
bler and the smaller imports as a 
group were making rapid gains, the 
Big Three began to sit up and take 
notice. 

A first step was to distribute for- 
eign “captive” makes here. Chrysler 
tied up with the French Simca and 
proceeded to treble its sales in 1958. 
The British Ford doubled, holding 
third place among imports after the 
German Volkswagen and the French 
Renault. General Motors’ Vauxhall 
and Opel came out of nowhere to 
multiply sales in this country, respec- 
tively, nearly 16 and more than 11 
times, to make the imported Top 10. 

But the “hard goods recession” was 
short-lived. And though the recent 
annual reports of at least two of the 
Big Three are bleak, the current trend 
is bright. 

In 1958 GM’s earnings declined 
25% to $633.6 million, on $9.5 bil- 
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lion sales. Ford Motor’s earnings 
dropped 66%. For the first time since 
1932, Chrysler Corp. reported a red 
year — a $33.8 million loss, as com- 
pared with $120 million profit in 
1957. Its total car-truck production 
dipped under 700,000 units, and its 
share-of-industry in passenger cars in 
the 1958 model year fell from 19.7% 
in 1957 to less than 15%. 

Long known as a “high cost pro- 
ducer,” Chrysler is said to have re- 
duced its break-even point to 700,000 
units 

After moving back into the black 
in the fourth quarter of 1958, Chrys- 
ler was stymied by the glassworkers’ 
strike. In the first two months of 
1959, its share of total cars and trucks 
produced was only 8%. 

For the rest of this year, however, 
Chrysler intends to regain its “rightful 
20% of industry.” As soon as the 
strike ended, full-page newspaper ads 
announced; “We're back in high gear 
at Chrysler.” President L. L. Colbert 
and other executives spent most of 
the month of March meeting with the 
corporation’s 9,000 dealers. These 
meetings were introduced with a 
closed-circuit telecast to dealer groups 
in seven major cities 

Currently, Chrysler divisions are 
producing at a 21,000-a-week—or one 
million-a-year—rate. 


> The 


sales in January 


domestic industry’s new car 
and February com- 
bined, says Ward’s Automotive Re- 
ports, were 19% ahead of a year ago. 
In February, despite Chrysler’s diffi- 
culties, the industry’s sales climbed 
26% 


In 1958 the domestic industry sold 
only 4.3 million new cars — 40% less 
than the record 7.2 million in 1955. 
The imports added about 400,000 to 
last year’s total U. S. new car volume. 

At new model time last fall some 
industry leaders still talked wishfully 
of selling 5.5 million cars in this 
model year. 

The current rate suggests that they 
may do it. 

That eternal battle between Chev- 
rolet and Ford rapidly assumes epic 
proportions. After a sound drubbing 
by Chevy last year, Ford is getting 
set to claim sales leadership. Chevy 
is ready to reply. Both are now turn- 
ing out cars at a 5,000-a-day clip. 

At this speed these two divisions 
alone would provide nearly half of 
that 5.5 million car annual volume. 

And other precincts are being heard 
from. 

Evidence mounts that the middle- 
price divisions which (especially in 
Ford Motor) lost share of corporate 
totals last year to lower-price divi- 
sions, are moving up again. In the 
first two months Ford’s Edsel, Mer- 
cury and Thunderbird Divisions ex- 
panded sharply. So did GM’s Pon- 
tiac. 

Among higher-price domestic cars, 
Chrysler’s Imperial expanded. Ford's 
Lincoln and Continental were about 
unchanged. But GM’s Cadillac — 
which outsells the Chrysler-Ford lux- 
ury cars combined three-to-one — sold 
more new cars in February than in 
any other parallel month in its 57 
vears. 

Meanwhile, the higher-price models 
of the erstwhile low-price makers — 


Ford. 


ahead of 


new cors. 


from 213 to 149. 


Make 
Volkswagen 


Sales Rank 
1—224 
2—-170 Chevrolet 
3—149 Ford 
4— 86 
5— 83 


Renault 
Oldsmobile 


Volkswagen Leads All Makes 
On Sales-Per-Dealer Basis 


The German Volkswagen has only about 300 dealers in the 
USA—as compared with 6,500 or more each for Chevrolet and 


But, Automotive News points out, in 1958 Volkswagen pushed 
these biggest-volume 


Volkswagen's average dealer volume rose from 186 in 1957 to 
224. Meanwhile, Chevrolet declined from 195 to 170 and Ford 


Top 10 makes in sales-per-dollar in the USA in 1958 were: 


lines in sales-per-dealer of 


Sales Rank Make 
6— 82 Buick 
7— 77 Fiat 
69 Cadillac 
68 Rambler 
64 English Ford 


such as the new Ford Galaxie and the 
Chevrolet Impala — are booming. 


Industry leaders deny that they are 
piling up production against a pos- 
sible steel strike this summer. A GM 
executive points out: “Every car we 
make already has a buyer.” 


Nevertheless, a longer-term and 
faster-growing economy-car trend has 
reached substantial proportions. It 
shows no signs of diminishing. This 
year American Motors’ Rambler, 
Studebaker’s Lark and a host of im- 
ports will find one million American 
buyers. 


In January and February produc- 
tion of the Big Three compenion to- 
gether declined from 95% to 91% of 
industry total. Chrysler’s problems 
may have been partly responsible. 
But the fact remains that the ram- 
paging Rambler and the leaping Lark 
(see “Studebaker with Lark Starts Up 
Again,” Sales Management, February 
20, 1959) are really rolling. In these 
two months, from a year ago, Ameri- 
can Motors’ share of expanding in- 
dustry volume nearly doubled to 6%, 
while Studebaker-Packard multiplied 
fivefold to 3%. 

As groups the so-called low-price 
big three lines — Chevrolet, Ford and 
Plymouth — now represent 57%; nine 
middle-price lines of the Big Three 
about 30%; and three higher-price 
cars 4%. The Rambler-Lark “com- 
pact” cars do 9%. 

And even among the low-price 
three there’s also a growing trend 
toward “economy” models. Between 
1957 and 1958 the proportion of six- 
cylinder American-make cars sold rose 
from 17% to 23%. Ford Division re- 
cently laid off workers at its V-8 shop 
in Dearborn, but stepped up output 
at its six-cylinder plant in Cleveland. 

In today’s widening market, several 
trends may expand at once. But the 
economy-car trend keeps on growing 
fastest of all. 

Pete Wembhoff, editor of Automo- 
tive News, agrees with George Rom- 
ney, president of American Motors, 
that by 1965 total annual new car 
sales in the USA may reach ten mil- 
lion. Romney also estimates that by 
1963 the number of new small or 
compact cars sold will be three mil- 
lion. 

Growing income, population, num- 
ber and size of families, and ratio of 
two-car to total car-owning families, 
all would increase. Soon the war 
babies of 1941-45 will mature and 
marry. Most of them, of necessity, 
would make their first family con- 
veyance an “economy” or a small car. 
At least half of older, “established” 
families would need a second car. 

Romney recently told his stock- 
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holders: “As Suburbia grows into In- 
terurbia, the compact car is going to 
become the largest selling car in the 
American market.” The Big Three's 
entries would “hasten this result.” 
Rambler and other compact car sales 
will occur largely at the expense of 
Big Three big car sales. 

After years of “flanking” them, 
Romney professes not to be worried 
about meeting the Big Three head on: 


1. They must establish public ac- 
ceptance for their compact Cars. Re- 
cent industry experience (such as 
Ford, with Edsel) demonstrates that 
entirely new Big Three car lines do 
not automatically achieve public ac- 
ceptance. 

2. Big Three compact cars will 
compete most directly with their own 
big cars. 


3. The compact car _ impact 
could cause long and costly changes 
in “the competitive structure” of the 


Big Three. 


In other words, the major manu- 
facturers might succeed only in rob- 
bing their own present lines. 

The largest car-owning group is 
Chevrolet’s. Rambler declares that it 


has weaned away more Chevy owners 


than those of any other line. 

Meanwhile, as the three-fold boom 
is about to be lowered, George Rom- 
ney tells his stockholders of 14 “ad- 
vantages” for Rambler. Among these 
are public acceptance; a strong dealer 
organization, experienced in selling 
compact cars; high operating effi- 
ciency; low fixed costs; high owner 
loyalty; and high resale value. 

(The Big Three’s new small cars, 
he says, might only reduce the value 
of their medium-price lines.) 


000 to 220,000 cars a year volume,” 
he explains, “can be highly competi- 
tive. One with from 360,000 to 440,- 
000 a year can be fully competitive.” 

Rambler comes in three lines, from 
100-inch to 117-inch wheelbase. But 
65% of its sales are done in the 108- 
inch line, which compete directly with 
the forthcoming Big Three’s “small 
three.” 

In expanding and _ strengthening 
distribution, both Rambler and Lark 
have “dualed” with some dealers of 
different lines of the Big Three—Ram- 
bler notably with Buick still a “sick” 
line. The fact that the Big Three will 
try to get their dealers to add their 
own small cars probably will not work 
a hardship on the two independents. 
Of 2,800 Rambler dealers today, the 
800 now dualing represent only 18% 
of the car’s volume. Of the Lark’s 
2,800, less than 20% are dual. 


As for the imports: Except for a 
few luxury lines, such as the Rolls- 
Royce, Bentley, MG and Mercedes- 
Benz, these are predominantly “com- 
pact,” “small” and even “smallest” 
cars. 

Some U. S. industry leaders expect 
combined import sales to “stabilize” 
at about 600,000, or 50% higher than 
their 1958 volume here. 

One question is the extent to which 
their buyers will repeat. Another is 
resale values. 

The import “wave” is still very 
new. In the last two years more im- 
ported cars were sold here than in 
the entire 1947-56 decade. Thus the 
average age of these cars is only three 
years. On the other hand, the aver- 
age age of American-made cars on 
our highways is about five and a half 
years. 

. Apparently, American motorists like 


monthly increases. 


the top 


total of about 373,000. 


1957 were: 


Top-Selling Imports in ‘58 
Lifted Sales 5% to 1550% 


While established domestic makes of cars hope for overall 
annual gains, a lot of import makes have been making consistent 


As a group, Automotive News shows, the imports gained in 
“market penetration” in the USA every month in 1958 except the 
last two. Starting the year with sales of 19,293 new car units in 
January, they doubled to 38,168 in October. 


Among scores of foreign makes now on the American market, 
16 represented about 90% of imports; total new-car 
volume (not including commercial cars), or about 335,000 of a 


By makes, their sales, share of import total, and increases from 


Top 16 Account for 90% 


1957-58 


% of 
Total 


% of % 


Total 


Both American Motors and Stude- 
baker-Packard, as well as the major 
imports, are gearing for larger vol- 
ume. 

In the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, American Motors intends to 
sell 290,000 units. In the 1959 calen- 
dar year it would sell 350,000. The 
company now is expanding facilities 
to be able to produce at a 400,000-a- 
year rate by late summer, and later 
to 440,000. First of these new facili- 
ties start operating this month. 

Studebaker-Packard’s recent rate — 
predominantly on the economy-size 
Lark — was 170,000. “Capacity” of 
its South Bend plant is 280,000. 

Until the time when Romney can 
see General Motors broken up into 
several companies, he is ready to take 
this and the other giants in his stride. 

“An automobile company with 180,- 


Make ‘58 Sales ‘57 Sales Increase 


. Volkswagen 
. Renault 

. English Ford 
Fiat 

. Hillman 

. Vauxhall 

. Simca 

M.G. 

. Triumph 

. Opel 

. Volvo 


77,000 21.0% 
48,000 13.0 
33,000 9.0 
21,000 3.5 
19,000 5.0 
17,000 4.5 
17,000 4.5 
16,000 4.3 
16,000 4.3 
15,500 4.1 
14,000 3.7 
. Metropolitan 12,000 3.2 
. Morris 9,000 2.4 
. Mercedes-Benz 8,200 2.2 
. Borgward 6,600 1.7 
. Austin Healey 5,400 1.5 


63,000 31.0% 22% 
22,000 11.0 112 
17,000 8.0 97 

5,200 2.5 297 
11,000 5.3 71 

1,000 5 1550 

5,500 2.7 209 
13,400 6.6 

6,400 

1,300 

7,000 
11,700 

5,300 

3,400 

4,100 

3,200 
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"This is the size we use for the Growing Greensboro Market!" 


Business is great in the growing Greensboro market 
and there are plenty of sales being made. Evidence is 
all around us! Greensboro Metropolitan Market is the 
83rd best in the nation — 15th best in the South in total 
retail sales! It is the 6th best market in the nation and 


Write today for your free 1958 
Major Markets Analysis Bro- 
chure of all 280 Major Mar- 
kets. 


Sales Management Figures 


the imports’ features, low cost — and 
their tremendous variety. 

American 
makes, there are now more than 100 


As compared with 17 


foreign makes, not counting Cana- 
dian. Nearly all are imported, more 
or less modestly, into the USA. The 
entire list currently includes 44 Eng- 
lish, 21 German, 11 Italian, 10 French, 
three Japanese, two 
Czechoslovakian, and two Swedish, 
and one each from Austria, Australia, 
the Netherlands and Spain. 


five Russian, 


> Japanese offerings, for instance, 
are the Datsun, Nissam and Toyopet. 
West 
foyopet is now working eastward.) 
The five Russian brands — still very 


(Introduced on the Coast, 


much on a “token” basis —are the 
Moskvitch, Pobeda, Volga, Zim and 
Zis. Sweden offers the Saab and 
Volvo; Czechoslovakia the Skoda and 
Austria has the Steyr-Puch; 
Spain the Pegaso; the Netherlands 
the DAF, and Australia the Holden. 

But 16 makes currently account for 
90% of the import total. In 1958, the 
leader, Germany’s Volkswagen, sold 
102,000 units in this country—77,000 
passenger and 25,000 commercial cars. 
This was a gain in total of 22% from 
1957. The No. 2 import, the French 


Tatra 


76 


\/ 


3rd in the South in per family sales! 
schedules in the Greensboro News and Record and get 
your oversized order book out for the sale of your 
products in this diversified market. Over 100,000 circu- 


Run regular 


lation daily. Over 400,000 readers daily. 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market and with selling 


influence in 


Greensboro 
News and Record 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


over half of North Carolina! 


Represented by Jann & Keiley, Inc. 
@®eoeeoeeoeeeeeeseeen1e@eseeeeeeeeoeetse@e~es@ense~oenseeoeneeeeee @ 


Renault, more than doubled sales to 
60,000. 

Both of these makes currently are 
embarking on $1 million advertising 
campaigns here. 

Paced by the English Ford six 
“captive” or “related” foreign makes 
of U.S. manufacturers last vear ex- 
panded sales 150%, from about 40,- 
000 to 103,000 units. But these six 
still represented only one-fourth of 
the 400,000 import total 

In addition to the English Ford, 
which ranked No. 3, GM’s Vauxhall 
and Opel, sixth and 10th, this group 
included “Chrysler's” Simca, No. 7, 
American Motors’ English Metropoli- 
tan, No. 12, and the higher-price Ger- 
man Mercedes-Benz, No. 14, distrib- 
uted by Studebaker-Packard. Merce- 
des-Benz sales more than doubled to 
8,200 units. 

“Import independents” in the top 
selling 16 were, in order: the Italian 
Fiat, No. 4, with 21,000; the English 
Hillman, 19,000; English MG and 
Triumph, each about 16,000; Swedish 
Volvo, 14,000; English Morris, 9,000; 
German Borgward, nearly 7,000; and 
the English Austin Healey, nearly 
6,000. 

While the top 16 nearly doubled 
their combined volume here last vear, 


all the other imports combined ex- 
panded 60%. 

All the foreign cars together still 
sell annually in the USA about as 
many cars as Chevy Division or Ford 
Division find buvers for in three 
months. 

But from 894 units in 1947 (or 
.03% of industry) their penetration 
multiplied to 98,187 units (1.65%) in 
1956; to 206,827 units (3.46%) in 
1957; and to 373,189 (8.07%) in 
1958. In 1958 alone, starting with a 
few more than 19,000 in January, 
their monthly sales rate doubled to 
38,000 by October—and held that rate 
through December. 

Really to count, of course, the im- 
ports must get distribution and be 
able to provide service across the 
width and length of America. As com- 
pared with about 7,000 dealers for 
Chevy and Ford divisions, and 10,000 
for Plymouth, Volkswagen has only 
300. Yet Volkswagen sales per dealer 
in 1958 — averaging 224 units — were 
highest among all makes. (Chevy 
dealers stood second with 170.) 

A lot of business men, and a lot 
of motor car buyers, are sure that the 
compact or small cars are here to stay 
—and grow. 

The Big Three may have to agree. @ 
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NEW CAR 
SALES ARE UP 
SHARPLY—AND 
INCREASING 


DETROIT’S 
; ; STORES SHOW | 
Detroit's | BeyRor’'s SALES 

AUTO | INCREASES 
on the GO PRODUCTION UP TO 34% 
again: 50% to 80% 


e Immediate $100-million construction and expansion program by Great Lakes Steel! 
e Immediate $35-million modernization program by Ford Motor Co.’s steel division! 


e Immediate $68-million outlay for expansion by Detroit Edison Co.—part of a 
$300-million long-range plan. 


e Immediate construction of a $2-million building by Burroughs Corp. 


e Today, 1'4 million are employed. Factory wage rates are over $104 weekly —highest 
of any major industrial market in the nation! 


These are Good Signs of Good Business for Detroit. No other market in the 
nation has as much potential! Now is the time to push your product in Detroit 
through THE NEWS. Its circulation—weekdays and Sunday—is the highest in 
history, and it carries more advertising linage than both other newspapers com- 
bined. The reason is expanding coverage in an expanding market! 


The Detroit News 


First in Circulation 463,469 Weekdays, 575,276 Sunday, ABC 9/30/58 


New York Office . . . Suite 1237, 60 E. 42nd St. Chicago Office . . . 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 
Pacific Office ....785 Market St., San Francisco Miami Beach . . ... The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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LOOKING 
FOR 
SPECIAL 
MARKETS ? 


® Military 
® Suburban—High Income 
@ Resort Areas 


@ larkets for Office 
Equipment 


@ Boom Areas of 1958 
@ Export Areas 


Your sales may depend 
heavily on such special fac- 
tors. For example, there are 
tationed in the United 
States nearly 2,000,000 mem 
bers of the armed forces 
whose presence constitute a 
hidden plus factor in local 


retailing. 


Again, your product may be 
one the demand for which i 
influenced by or centered 
mainly in high income subur 
ban areas... or in the busi 
ness districts of large metro 
areas ... or in vacation and 
resort areas, etc. . . . or in 
foreign markets (we have 
buying power indexes f 
100 countries). In such cases, 
standard marketing indexe: 
will not work. If you need 
help in analyzing such special 
markets, write to 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


Research Consultants to 
Sales Management 
630 Third Avenue 

New York City 
Phone YU 6-8557 
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Your Promotion Dollar 

How to get more for it in Wiscon- 
sin through newspaper advertising. 
Combination reference book and pres- 
entation of basic facts collected by 
University of Wisconsin: market data 
by counties, newspaper data, chain- 
store representation in Wisconsin 
cities; statewide circulation, coverage 
and cost data for daily and weekly 
newspapers, eight selected magazines, 
radio and television, with media com- 
parison study. Write Richard A. 
Davis, President, Wisconsin Newspa- 
per Advertising Executives Associa- 
tion, Dept. SM, Box 1012, Madison 1, 
Wis. 


Test Markets for 50 Years 


Data on Metropolitan Des Moines 
(Polk County); Iowa 9-county rural 
farm and small-town markets; State 
of Iowa; population, effective buying 
income, retail sales, household in- 
comes, retail establishments, Polk 
County population growth, towns by 
population groups, farm income. 
Write David Kruidenier, Jr., Vice 
President, Dept. SM, Des Moines 
Register & Tribune, Des Moines 4, Ia. 


The College Market 

Survey of nationwide apparel buy- 
ing of college men—who will spend 
over $300 million for clothing. Data 
compiled from information gathered 
as part of a national survey of leading 
men’s clothing stores catering to the 
college trade. Write Victor A. Lownes 
III, Promotion Dir., Playboy, Dept. 
SM, 232 E. Ohio St., Chicago 1, Tl. 


WORTH WRITING FOR... 


as 


Equipment Leasing 

Current aspects—origins of leasing, 
types of leases, latest developments, 
outlook for practical applications of 
leasing, costs. Write D. L. Selinger, 
Director, Industrial Division, Dept. 
SM, Walter E. Heller & Co., 105 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 90, Tl. 


American Homemakers 

Report of their preferences and 
buying plans for kitchen cabinets, 
ovens and cooking units, electrical ap- 
pliances, vacuum cleaners and _bot- 
tles, clocks, blenders, sheets, blankets, 
towels. Write Jess L. Hadsell, Dept. 
SM, The American Home, 300 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Discount House Operations 

Excerpts of testimony of marketing 
consultants, professors, businessmen, 
Government officials, trade-association 
executives, lawyers on the impact of 
discount house operations on small 
business. Write Select Committee on 
Small Business, United States Senate, 
Dept. SM, Washington 25, D. C. 


Alcoholic Beverages 

Forecast of 1959 consumption, 
pointing out that modest rises, a di- 
versification trend and resumption of 
national entertainment boom could 
send totals higher. Distillers will be 
more selective in making up advertis- 
ing schedules, but total advertising ex- 
penditures will rise moderately. Write 
Ted Barash, Promotion Director, Dept. 
SM, True, The Man’s Magazine, 67 
W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Sales Aids from Advertisers 


Have you written for these booklets 
or samples described in recent advertise- 
ments in Sales Management? 


Fort Worth, Tex.: 69-page market study. 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Dept. SM, 
400 W. 7th St., Fort Worth, Tex. 


Warehousing in 87 major markets. John 
Terreforte, Dept. SM, American Chain 
of Warehouses, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New 


York 17, N. Y. 


The Hospital Market: Sales-making data 
on how to reach more buyers in hospitals. 
Hospitals, Journal of the American Hos- 
pital Association, Dept. SM, 840 N. Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 11, II. 


Magic of Office Laminating: Ways to 
save time and money in office operations 
by protecting valuable documents. Ameri- 
can Photocopy Equipment Co., Dept. 
SM, 2103 W. Dempster St., Evanston, III. 


Pageant Projector: For sales promotion, 
training, public relations, etc. Eastman 
Kodak Co., Dept. SM, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


1959 Motel Market and Saies Analysis, 
and distribution, planning and purchas- 
ing study. American Motel, Dept. SM, 
Patterson Publishing Co., 5 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 3, IIl. 


Sales Meetings: How to improve the 
sound of them with a microphone that 
gets your message across best. Shure 
Brothers, Inc., Dept. SM, 222 Hartrey 
Ave., Evanston, II. 


Pre-Gift Wrapping for more sales for your 
product next Christmas. How you can use 
a new hand-run machine that ties and 
finishes bows with production-line speed. 
Gift Wrap & Fabric Division, 3M Co., 
Dept. SM, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Sales Talk: How sound-slide unit adds 
controlled showmanship to sales and prof- 
its. Viewlex, Dept. SM, 35-21 Queens 
Blvd., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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The dominant force that attracts the 
heavy-spending customers of New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia, and 
then moves them to spend to satisfy 
their needs and desires is First 3 
Markets Group. 

Competition for attention to an 
advertising message is understand- 
ably keenest in these richest and 


most rewarding markets, where the 
family coverage of General Maga- 
zines, Syndicated Sunday Supple- 
ments, Radio and TV thins out. In 
these three far-above-average mar- 
kets, which account for 18% of total 
U. S. Retail Sales, there is no sub- 
stitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ saturat- 
ing 62% COVERAGE of all families. 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 


New York Sunday News 


Chicago Sunday Tribune V 


HOW 10 ATTpact CUSTOMERS BY THE MILLIONS! 


In addition, First 3’s ‘‘Sunday 
Punch’’ circulation of nearly 
6,000,000 reaches over half the 
families in 1,195 cities and towns, 
which produce 27% of total U. S. 
Retail Sales. 

To make your advertising sell more 
where more is sold... it’s FIRST 3 
FIRST! 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer | 


ROTOGRAVURE + COLORGRAVURE 


New York 17, N.Y.. News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, MUrray Hill 7-4894 


Chicago 11, 1i., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 


San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, Garfield 1-7946 - Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, DUnkirk 5-3557 
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Do you know 


what your prospects 


“know” about 


your product ? 


If all your prospects knew as much as you do about your product, selling 
would be a'snap. 


But they have their own ideas about it, and right or wrong, what they 
“know” becomes pretty important to you when they come into the 
market and have to decide whether to buy from you or from one of your 
competitors. 


One of the accepted functions of good industrial advertising is to give 
prospects a better understanding of a product — your product, its features 
and its benefits. 


The first step in building this kind of advertising is to find out, from 
prospects themselves, what they “know” (that is, what they think they 
know) about your product. 


That’s where we come in. Our trained investigators are prepared to talk 
to your business prospects in the field, to listen carefully as they talk 
freely about your products and those of your competitors. These inves- 
tigators don’t argue; they don’t sell; they just ask questions and listen, 
and they find out what your prospects think...and why they think it. 


Then we can prepare advertising to correct misconceptions — to help more 
of your prospects get to know what you know about your products. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 
12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


“Customer research” is a tool of our main business, which is to create adver- 
tisements, sales aids, handbooks and other literature that help our clients 


sell by helping their prospects buy. 
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_ TOOL 


S FOR SELLING 
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“Sales Promotion Section 


TURNING THE PAGES of The Philip Carey Manufacturing 
Company’s new shingle sample kit are Designer Howard 


Ketcham (left) and Robert F. Quinn, director of advertising 
and sales promotion. Salesmen no longer lug shingles. 


Lighten the Load and Increase the Sale 


It used to be that when salesmen 
of the Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati, O., made their sales calls they 
had to lug about two dozen heavy 
roof shingle sample boards around 
with them. They didn’t like it. And 
neither did many customers. 

To exhibit these boards the sales- 
men would have to spread them out 
over every conceivable area of an 
architect’s or builder’s office. 

But today Carey salesmen have a 
lighter load to help them sell. It’s a 
sample kit with lithographed, full-size 
reproductions of Carey Standard 
Grip, Superstrip and Roofmaster roof- 
ing shingles. And it replaces 500 
pounds of shingles. 


MPR 3, TRS? 


The sheer weight of actual shingles 
had been a limiting factor on the 
number of samples a salesman could 
conveniently carry with him. It also 
limited sales. Dealers tended to elimi- 
nate from stock those shingles sales- 
men didn’t carry. But now, with sales- 
men showing 29 different shingle 
colors, Carey is encouraging dealers 
to carry a larger selection of its shin- 
gle lines and colors. 

And salesmen can now leave shects 
of the reproductions with the customer 
who can store them easily with draw- 
ings of the job or specifications. 

The lithographed reproductions 
represent several shingles as _ they 
would be applied to a roof. In order 


to reproduce color and texture faith- 
fully, actual “applied” shingles were 
used by five lithographers for direct 
separation of colors. 

The final requirement of faithful 
reproduction was that the litho- 
graphed sample be indistinguishable 
from the original at a distance of ten 
feet. 

In addition to the lithographed 
samples, the new Carey sample kit 
contains a “Carey Colordinator,” de- 
signed by expert Howard 
Ketcham. This shows the correct com- 
binations of colors for roof, sidevvalls 
and trim on houses. 

When the company asked one New 
York City architect what he thought 


color 
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Because you can now use Duncan Hines Guide 
Books for premiums and company gift-giving 
and. . . Your imprint can appear on the 
cover of any of the three Duncan Hines books. 
Retailing for $1.50, these authoritative 
and unbiased guide books — used by 
millions for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury — are now available at quantity 
prices for promotion and public rela- 
tions purposes. 
These famous guides list the 
best places to eat, the best 
places to stay, the best 
places to go. For gift or pre- 
mium, they are books every- 
one can use the year round 

. always in good taste. 
ADVENTURES IN GOOD 
EATING 
3,400 of the best places to 
eat, 384 pages 
LODGING FOR A NIGHT 
4,000 of the best places to 
stay, 384 pages 
VACATION GUIDE 
1,300 selected vacation 
spots, 384 pages —= 
For samples and quantity prices, write ; 


Dept. SM 4, Duncan Hines Institute, Inc. 
408 East State Street, Ithaca, New York 


SELL 
SELL 


SELL 
SELL... 


Fiat " 


MORE WITH A 


Viewmaster’ 


The Easel Portfolio That Dis- 
plays One Sheet at a Time 


As each sheet is viewed, it is 
flipped over the top. Special con- 
struction allows all sheets to lie 
perfectly flat without expensive 
cloth hinging. Loose leaf. 

Simply lift Viewmaster by the 
front cover and the automatic 
easel sets it up firmly 

Carried in stock in four sizes, 


SEND For Full Line Folder 


1704 W. Washington, Chicago 12 


Tools for Selling (continved) 


of the new sample kit, he replied: 
“My God, you certainly do make it 
easy for us. We can sit down and 
knock out 50 to 60 house color sched- 
ules .. . in a half hour.” 

The salesman who serviced this 
architect said: “It was a pleasure to 
make this call and receive such an 
enthusiastic reception to our new 
shingle sample presentation.” 

Carey has about 250 of its own 
salesmen carrying the sample kit. 
Such customers as building supply 
dealers are supplied counter display 
units including easel and sample 
sheets free. These customers may buy 


the salesman’s carrying case for 40% 
of cost. And well over 1,000 units 
have been distributed to Carey cus- 
tomers for use by their own salesmen 
since the kit was first introduced in 
October, 1958. 

The kit has been so successful that 
two more lines of Carey products will 
go into the sample kits. These are 
Carey Ceramo Shingles and Luster- 
glaze asbestos siding. 

The kit was developed by R.. F. 
Quinn, Carey director of advertising 
and sales promotion, and members of 
Carey’s advertising agency, Farson, 
Huff & Northlich, Inc. 


Personalizing Presentations 


Different buyers want different 
kinds of information about the same 
technical product. What sells one 
man, doesn’t even interest another. 

So Preformed Line Products Co., 
Cleveland, O., has given its sales- 
men a kit which streamlines sales 
presentations. This manufacturer of 
pole line accessories for power and 
telephone utility companies developed 
the kit to introduce its Armor-Grip 
Suspension, a product used at support 
points along high voltage transmission 
lines. 

The kit contains four pieces of 
literature: 

1. A 20-page, three-color, discrip- 
tive brochure outlinging benefits in 
general terms. 

2. A 12-page, two-color brochure 
titled “Application Procedure.” This 
is of specific interest to operative per- 
sonnel. 


3. A 25-page, two-color brochure 
titled “Engineering Data,” aimed ex- 
clusively at technical influences. 

4. A four-page price sheet for pur- 
chasing personnel. 

The four pieces are contained 
within one four-fold cover which folds 
down to file size. PLP has featured 
this Data Folio in its technical pub- 
lication advertising to stimulate re- 
quests from prospective customers. 
And when the customer gets it, he 
need only refer to that material which 
is pertinent to his particular job or 
specific interest. 

Gordon Higginbotham, Preformed’s 
sales promotion manager, was the 
man who came up with the idea and 
authored the literature. And he’s 
found it so successful that he'll con- 
tinue this system through each sepa- 
rate promotion within the company’s 
overall communications program. # 


FOUR-IN-ONE multi-purpose sales kit permits Preformed Line Products salesmen 
to tailor their presentations to specific requirements of each individual prospect. 
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A ONE-IN-A-MILLION TEST MARKET .. . 


one newspaper ... 
and a million and more prospects! 


j 
atte 


You can now cover one of the nation’s top 
three test markets (and the Number One test 
market in New England!) thoroughly and more 
economically than ever with The Providence 
Journal-Bulletin. New Journal-Bulletin package 
plans—explained at right—make it easy. 

And you'll like what The Providence Journal- 
Bulletin delivers. This one medium is the strong- 
est selling force throughout New England's sec- 
ond largest market . . . a million-plus interstate 
population center where buying power is BIG... 
bigger than ever, as Sales Management shows. 

In ABC Providence alone, The Journal-Bul- 
letin gives you 100%-plus coverage of over 500,- 
000. In the CITY-STATE area, you get more 
than 80% coverage. 

Isolated from other major markets . . . repre- 
sentative and well-balanced between urban and 
suburban . . . cosmopolitan in composition . . . the 
bustling Providence market offers you the ideal 
testing grounds for new products, new packaging, 
or sales promotion ideas. 


i 
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New Journal-Bulletin Package Plans 


Low Cost Gravure Opportunity—Your gravure advertising in 
This Week Magazine or locally-edited Rhode Isiander may be 
adapted for Journal-Bulietin combination, biack and white, at 
$.44 a line, using same copy. (Min. b&w size to be at least 
equal to the gravure, and combination to be completed in same 
calendar week.) We make plates, no charge. Ask about if. 


Job-tailored Combinations—You have a choice of combinations 
to fit your campaign program and budget: 


Combination:* Circulation Line Rate 
Morning and evening 

Sunday Journal 

Sunday and Morning 

Sunday and Evening 

Sunday, Morning, Evening 


(ABC circulation, March 31, 1958) 


*Daily copy may run morning and evening or evening and morn- 
ing. Sunday and daily combinations may start preceding Sat- 
urday A.M., to be completed with Tuesday P.M. editions. Holi- 
day Journal not sold in combination. 


Write for full market data or Package Plan information 
to Frank S. Rook, Manager, General Advertising, The 
Providence Journal-Bulletin, Providence 2, Rhode Island. 
Or your nearest Ward-Griffith office. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL-BULLETIN 


Represented Nationally by Ward-Griffith Co., Inc., New York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Atlanta, Miami, Charlotte, Portiand, Ore. 
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How to Pick the 
Right Premium 


by Donald L. Spotts 


There are 
many ways to 
make certain 
you have the 
most successful 
premium possi- 
ble. We at Spotts 
Mailing Corpor- 
ation will not 
recommend a 

premium until it has filled the fol- 
lowing qualifications: 


Is it timely? Stay away from 
seasonal items except on short-term 
promotions. 


Does it have universal appeal? 
Make sure the premium has maxi- 
mum appeal to the people most apt 
to buy your product. Sometimes it 
may be desirable to use new items, 
but “newness” in itself is not man- 
datory. This was proven by the 
“Wheaties” miniature license plate 
deal we handled for General Mills, 
Inc. The premium idea was any- 
thing but new, yet proper handling 
and promotion turned it into a 
classic example of successful use 
of premiums in the cereal field. 


Is it a good value? Customer 
satisfaction is the final answer. The 
price the customer pays is second- 
ary. Only customer satisfaction can 
create re-orders and lasting good 
Will. 


To determine whether or not a 
premium measures up to these basic 
standards is not so easy. We at 
Spotts conduct rigidly controlled 
surveys to make certain our recom- 
mendations are scientifically valid. 


Thus Spotts service often begins 
with the proposed premium idea, 
and continues through all phases of 
the promotion. Even if you need 
help on only one part of your prem- 
ium promotion activities, we can 
help solve your problems. We have 
proven this to some of the largest 
premium users in the nation, and 
would welcome a chance to prove it 
to you. Why not call us now—collect 

Midway 5-5841, or write: 


SPOTTS MAILING CORPO- 
RATION 


SPOTTS SERVICE ENTER- 
PRISES 


2402 University Avenue 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
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MAIL PROMOTION 


By JANET GIBBS, Sales Promotion and Direct Mail Consultant 


On Writing Clearly 


DO BUT TAKE CARE to express yourself in plain, easy 
Manner, in well-chosen, significant and decent Terms, 
and to give a harmonious and pleasing Turn to your 
Periods; study to explain your Thoughts, and set them 
in the truest Light, labouring as much as possible, not 
to leave them dark nor intricate, but clear and intelligible. 

CERVANTES, Preface to Don Quixote 


So many sources speak of the wisdom of writing clearly, from 
the Bible to Don Quixote to almost every book ever written 
on the subject of letter writing. Yet nowhere is this sage advice 
more needed and more neglected than in the world of business. 


You write a letter to transmit your meaning to the mind of 
your reader. If the letter is clear, then it says what you wish 
to say in the spirit in which you wish it to be received. If you 
have used the right words in the right places, you will achieve 
this end most economically—and your reader will get both the 
spirit and the facts without effort. 


The mechanics of letter writing are important of course, but 
many people find themselves slaves to the need for grammatical 
perfection, to the constant worry about commas, periods, semi- 
colons and the like. Yet it is the message that is important; 
punctuation, type and grammatical construction simply serve 
to make it easier to understand the spirit in which we write. 


In letters the use of type for emphasis, etc., is somewhat 
limited. But even here the old ad adage that “type talks” applies. 


There is also a very important personal benefit you'll enjoy 
through writing clearly. For the more clearly you write. the 
more clearly you'll understand what you are writing about. 


READERS ARE PEOPLE. The man who thinks business is 
objective, mechanical and deals only in facts, usually gets lost 
in the facts he is writing about. Quantities, qualities, dollars and 
delivery. This is ridiculous when you consider that every busi- 
ness transaction must finally depend on a “yes” or “no” from 
some human being. 


In face-to-face selling you talk in the language of your pros- 
pect. Through personal contact you can size up your man, his 
interests, his disposition, his mood, his relationship with associ- 
ates and employes. Certainly you wouldn't talk in identical terms 
to a plumber and a publisher. In letter writing you must com- 
pensate for the fact that you don’t have these guides. You may 
not know the man to whom you are writing but this you do 
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AWARENESS 
is a fact of (WLT3 


Awareness comes early to some, never to others. 


APRIL 


3, 


People who have it are easily identified. They 
are busy with what’s going on, intrigued by what’s 
happening now. 

For these people the attraction of LIFE is natural. 
LIFE has their spirit, their know-for-yourself atti- 
tude. They see in LIFE the things they respond to 
in the world around them. They find LIFE to be 
an active and sensitive part of their week. 


1959 


Awareness is a fact of LIFE. One fact. You might 
say that for more than 32 million receptive readers, 
LIFE each week is everything that’s new and now 
and in the present. 


Retailers who are aware know the facts of LIFE, 
too. In their own newspaper advertising, retailers 
feature ‘‘Advertised-in-LIFE” products six times 
as often as they do products advertised in the next 
two leading general magazines combined. 
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IF YOU NOW 
(or ever will) BUY 
SALES PRESENTATION 
BINDERS 


invaluable 90-page 


/VPD SALES BINDER | 
| REFERENCE BOOK | 


Te" Lea ene 
ve illustrates and gives prices of nt, 


45 different styles (in many sizes and colors) 
of ready-made VPD SALES BINDERS, 


| HELPS YOU TO: 
[Peur: BINDER costs 


’ DRASTICALLY — ready. 
made VPD BINDERS are 
far less expensive than 

|: custom-made jobs. 
DEVELOP PRESENTA- 


I 
| 
| 
| ... we'll give you this 
| 
| 


“a style and size (7 x 5 
; p to 24 x 18) from over 
400 different “in stock’ 
»VPD binders immediate- 

| ly and tailor presenta- 
tion material to it. 


| eximinate worK, 

HEADACHES — no 

Litditaoree of ‘‘working 

out” a binder, no time 

I wasted explaining spec- 

‘ifications, approving 

samples. Just look thru 

veD REFERENCE BOOK 
and select. 


im MEET DEADLINES 
ILY —all oy akpme 
ready m 
Betas delivery Mei 
_stationer, 
| WRITE NOW FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY OF THE #10 
{ VPD BINDER REFERENCE BOOK " 
1 to: JOSHUA MEIER COMPANY, | 


601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


manufacturers of sales binders since 1933 
ES A A TT 
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know: He is an individual, filled with the same human attributes 


and failings you'll find in all people. 


While your letter must get your sales story across, it must 
also convey a friendly feeling, one of warmth and interest. 
Make a friend of your reader. For in good times and bad, more 
business is held through business friendships made-by-mail than 
you could possibly attract by offering bargains or bonuses. Stop 
answering letters and start answering people—and remember 
that every business letter you write is a selling letter. 


When you are planning your letter and organizing your facts, 
visualize your reader, talk his language and avoid words he is 
not likely to know, and go farther than the bare facts. If he’s 
asked questions about your product or service, it may be that 
he has overlooked something which could help him. Unasked 
for information can help sell your product and your company. 


To write clearly, you must understand what you are writing 
about. You can’t afford woolly ideas for they will be reflected 
in your letter. Gather the exact information before you write, 
organize the facts in order of their importance. Once you've 
done this it will be easy to get to the heart of the matter, to see 
the essential points, brush away the superfluous and express 
yourself clearly. 


THE RIGHT WORDS ARE IMPORTANT. There is a feeling 
in words as well as sense. They make sounds and music, they 
paint pictures that sell or repel. One good thing about com- 
municating ideas is that we always can be improving, finding 
new ways to express our thinking. And this we do by reading. 
Whether it is the Bible, the newest dictionary, fiction, newspaper 
or magazine, reading sharpens our wits, adds a stock of good 
words and word pictures which are invaluable. The right word 
in the right place, used imaginatively, will influence your reader 
and move him to do what you want him to do. 


WRITE SIMPLY. It isn’t easy, for somehow, it is often more 
difficult to be simple than complex. But it does make for easier 
reading and higher readership. For clearer understanding and 
usually, a better business relationship. 


BE CONCISE. Use short, direct, simple statements to make 
your well-organized selling points. Don’t falter or fumble for 
you just won't get a second chance to explain away, to change 
a “tone of voice.” And do use enthusiasm instead of exaggeration. 


A good letter, like any good salesman, has person- 
ality—and you express it through the use of the 
right words in the right places. 


A regular, systematic review of all outgoing mail should be 
standard operating procedure in all businesses, of any size or 
kind. This is a top management job for such reviews will reveal 
many ways in which you can sell more at less cost. 


Every business letter is a selling letter. In some cases it is 
your only salesman and it had better reflect all the qualities 
you demand of a successful salesman. Do yours? # 
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Captive or Captivated Audience? 


There’s all the difference in the world between a “captive 
audience” and a “captivated audience.” 


This goes for the commercials as well as the show. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Advertising « New York « Chicago « Detroit « San Francisco » Los Angeles « Hollywood « Montreal « Toronto « London « Mexico City « Frankfurt « San Juan « Caracas 
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Appearance counts. Practi- 
cability counts. Flexibility, 
durability, economy count. 
And you can have them all 
if you use Accopress Binder 
covers for your catalogs. 
Accopress Binders come 
in 5 colors, may be printed 
or embossed as you wish. 
They're loose-leaf, lie flat, 
open flat, stand plenty of handling, can be 
expanded as desired, have no expensive, 
space-wasting mechanisms. Their low cost is 
famous. Write us your needs or ask your 
stationer to show you the complete Acco line 
for keeping papers together and safe in every 
department of your business. 


ACCO PRODUCTS 
4 Division of NATSER Corporation 
Ogdensburg, New York 


In Canada: Aceo Canadian Co., Lid., Toronto 


OPTIVOX 


LIGHTWEIGHT 
PORTABLE EASEL 


Here's the adaptable easel—29” x 3942” stee! board, 
finished in “rite-on” green—may be used as chalk 
board, chart board or magnet board; converts from 
70” floor use to table model Completely portable— 
weighs 17 lbs. Only $44.95 

Carrying case and lamp fixture extra. 


PIXMOBILE 
PROJECTION TABLE 


There's space for all your materials on 
this easy to-roll table with sponge rub 
ber pad on top shelf Has 4° swivel 
wheels (two with brakes) that hold on 
ncline. Several models and heights 
42” table only $32.95 


Write for Literature and Dealer's Name. @y 
Some Dealer Territories Still Open 


THE ADVANCE FURNACE C0. 


2310 EAST DOUGLAS WICHITA, KANSAS 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEA FILE 


By LARRY SCHWARTZ, President, Wexton Advertising Agency, New Cork 


Fragrant Door-Opener 


How can you make the prospect, 
his secretary and his wife remember 
you favorably? I happened to hit 
upon a gracious solution, one that 
I'm happy to pass along to you. I 
always carry with me a pocketful of 
attractive little boxes, each contain- 
ing a sample bottle of Corday Tou- 
jours Moi toilet water. These little 
boxes are appreciated equally by re- 
ceptionists, executives, secretaries, 
and others. They cost me 12 cents 
each in quantities of 100. Why not 
try them out? I’m sure Herb Storfer, 
vice president, Corday, Inc., 745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., would be 
happy to take care of you. 

Another remembrance that has 
helped me build many pleasant friend- 
ships in business is something that I 
mail, together with a note of con- 
gratulations on my business card, 
whenever I read or hear that someone 
I know has won a promotion or some 
honor. It’s a pony shoe, the same 
shape as a horse shoe, but small 
enough to be used as a paperweight, 
and easy to mail. I purchased a sup- 
ply through a company I found listed 
under the appropriate heading in the 
Classified Telephone Directory. 


Imagination in Matchbooks 


To most people, a matchbook is a 
matchbook. But to Universal Match 


Corp., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
N.Y., a matchbook is a rare promo- 
tional opportunity, and the result may 
be helpful to you. One of Universal's 
called “Matchorama,” 
features beautiful four-color photog- 
raphy on the cover. Another has a 
full-size business-reply card, artfully 
folded inside the cover of the match- 
book (it’s actually a part of the 
cover), in addition to a good- size sales 
story. For samples and prices, write 
to Rick Brough at the above address. 


Prestige Executive Gift 


A few years ago a well known 
executive was fishing off Sarasota, 
Fla., when he had an attack of ap- 
—- His appendix burst before 
an operation could be performed, and 
for days his life hung in the balance. 
When he finally recovered, he real- 


ized that his family would have had 
a devil of a job assembling the vitally 
important data about his insurance, 
property, securities, expenses, valu- 
ables, etc. 

Being an unusually thorough indi- 
vidual, he set about creating a com- 
prehensive, loose-leaf record of every- 
thing imaginable that relates to a 
mans estate. He called it “This Is 
My Life,” and published it in a num- 
ber of versions, ranging from simple 
binding to a beautiful blue Morocco 
leather binding with matching moire 
lining. The book contains 264 11” x 
8%” pages, covering 98 major sub- 
jects, with six illustrated chapter in- 
dexes, and extra space inside the back 
cover for documents, photos, etc. 

Price of the fancy edition in limited 
quantities is $24. For further informa- 
tion, write to the lucky survivor, A. 
Edwin Fein, managing director, Re- 
search Company of America, 570 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 


Low-Cost Way to Use 
Large-Circulation Magazine 


Most of the readers of this maga- 
zine are familiar, 'm sure, with syn- 
dicated columns like “Buy-Lines by 
Nancy Sasser,” which have appeared 
in consumer publications. In such ads, 
many different advertisers can pur- 
chase small-space participations at 
modest cost. 

Now a similar enterprise is offer- 
ing small space as part of a large- 
space “Idea Parade’ in Newsweek 
magazine. Twenty-two one-inch items 
will appear on a single page, each 
item advertising a product, service 
or literature that would be of interest 
to the 1,300,000 readers of News- 
week. Cost of each inch, $520 per 
insertion. 

For further information, write to 
James H. Cash, Idea Parade, 818 Ex- 
change Bank Bldg., Dallas 35, Tex. 


Department of Utter Nonsense 


From time to time I receive a letter 
from a friend out West containing 
some real non sequitur enclosure like 
tickets to last year’s high school prom 
in Pittsburg, Kan., with a buckslip 
saying, “For your immediate atten- 
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How to get more business right now: 


“Tm on the 
Approved List... 
how come 
| don't get more 
business?” 


Even if you are on the Approved List, how 
much business are you going to get? As you 
know, it’s the purchasing agent who decides 
this. 


In industry today the purchasing agent re- 
ceives requisitions or specifications from the 
using departments, and fills them from ap- 
proved sources previously agreed upon by 
engineering, production and maintenance. 
That’s why the share of business you get is 
determined by purchasing. 


Next to a personal call on the purchasing 
agent, the best way to sell him is to advertise 
in PURCHASING Magazine. This is the one mag- 
azine edited to meet all his informational needs 
—including advertisements that tell him about 
your company and its products. 


PURCHASING macazine 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION NB PI Ga) 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17 


the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 


PURCHASING Magazine conducts a continuing company- 
by-company study of industrial buying power. This 
assures you as an advertiser of complete coverage of 
all worthwhile purchasing departments. 
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Could You Use This 


DIRECTORY 
CONVENTIONS 


TRADE SHOWS 


In Your Marketing Plans? 


Complete List of Trade Shows and 

Conventions * Covers Every Industry 

and Profession * Lists Over 18,000 
Events * Only $12 a Year 


If you go to conventions, if your company ex- 
hibits at trade shows, you'll want this complete 
directory of meetings and shows. It gives dates 
and sites of events in both U. S. and Canada. 
Ideal reference to trade shows when you want 
to introduce a new product or investigate a 
new market 


Issued quarterly with dates a year or more in 
advance, Directory of Conventions and Trade 
Shows is just $12 a year. This authoritative 
reference is a “must” for every marketing 
department 


Some of the Companies That Use It: 


Hughes Aircraft Co., Link-Belt Co., Music Corp. of 
America, Bendix Aviation Co., The Hertz Corp., 
Hercules Powder Co., Rheem Manufacturing Co., 
Teletype Corp., Zenith Radio Corp., Ford Motor Co, 


Here's What's Ia It: 


1. Name and dates of each convention and trade show 


2. Name and address of executive in charge of each 
event 


. State fairs and public expositions 
. National, regional and state meetings 


« Schedule of events for each city 


SEND COUPON IN TODAY 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 


‘ Sales Meetings, Dept. S.M. 
1212 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Enter my subscription for one year to Directory 
of Conventions and Trade Shows—$12 a year 
for 4 quarterly issues 


Cieheck enclosed ~) bill me 
Company 
Address 


Zone - 
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tion.” The first couple of times he had 
me fooled with his foolish enclosures, 
but I still get a laugh. Now a com- 
pany called The Marvie Co., has 
come out with a packet of scientific- 
looking material labeled “All-new, all- 
purpose CivRam No. 22.” The en- 
velope in which this particular bunch 
of nonsense is enclosed goes on to 
say, “This model supersedes CivRam 
No. 21. Made under Local License 
TT-79 as a public service under the 
supervision of authorized personnel.” 
Inside the envelope is a small plastic 
tube containing many spherical ob- 
jects uneven in texture. An elabor- 
ately printed instruction and guaran- 
tee sheet is also enclosed, in which 
some hundreds of words serve only 
to confuse the issue. If you would 
enjoy some sheer nonsense for use as 
a mailing enclosure or a trade show 
give-away, send 25 cents for a sample 
to I. V. Nissmann, The Marvic Co., 
86] Manhattan Ave., Brooklyn 22, 
N.Y. 


Pocket-Size Presentations 


Here are two ideas you may find 
effective for presenting a line of mer- 
chandise, a promotional program, or 
any number of things in such a way 
that the presentation fits neatly into 
your pocket, ready for instant use. 

You've seen the little plastic, ac- 
cordion-fold wallets for pictures of 
your family, credit cards, identifica- 
tion, etc. Well, I took a number of the 
best ads my company has produced, 
and reduced them photographically 
to wallet-size. Twelve of these re- 
duced photos, including some in color, 
fit into the plastic wallet and make a 
striking presentation. Saves me 
lugging around heavy scrapbooks. A 
number of manufacturers who have 
seen it have adapted the idea for 
their salesmen. I had one made up 
for each of the executives in our own 
company, and they report excellent 
results. 


Captive Air sarery Tint with « Beilt-in Spare 


COMPANY 


42 CALCULATOR 


633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Ill., Dept. D-33 


The other idea involves printed or 
mimeographed material on individual 
sheets, about 3” x 5”, which are in- 
serted into the folded-over lip of a 
card-stock cover, about 4” x 7” in size. 
The front and inside front of the cover 
have a sales message, while the back 
cover and inside back cover are busi- 
ness-reply cards. I received this folder 
with inserted sheets from S. S. Elbling, 
personnel consultant with Harper 
Associates, Inc., 180 Broadway, New 
York 38, N. Y., an employment agency 
which wished to advise me of a few of 
the people it had available. Each 
individual's resume was printed on 
one of the 3” x 5” sheets, and each 
category of executive was printed on 
a different color paper. Made an ex- 
tremely impressive and convenient, 
yet inexpensive, presentation. Write 
to Mr. Elbling for a copy of this little 
portfolio and you'll see how it can be 
adapted easily for a wide variety of 
uses. 


Magazine Provides Guest Speakers 
for its Advertisers’ Meetings 


In the complimentary copies it 
mails to agency executives, Sports 
Illustrated binds in a weekly news- 
letter (low-cost promotion). A re- 
cent insert from Advertising Director 
William W. Holman, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y., listed over 150 
sports personalities who are available 
from the Sports Illustrated Speakers 
Bureau for appearances at advertiser 
meetings. Simple, but one of the 
smartest merchandising ideas I've 
seen in a long time. 


Sales Promotion Idea File is a review 
of sales-producing tools and ideas 
designed to stimulate the thinking of 
salesminded executives. Address con- 
tributions to Larry Schwartz, c/o Sales 
Management, 630 Third Ave., New 
York 17,N. Y. 


DEMONSTRATORS 


add action to sales talks 


Graphic Demonstrators show your 
product in motion... put over points 
that are difficult to describe in 
words... fit easily into brief cases or 
envelopes for iling. For ple, 
the model illustrated shows, in 
parallel action, what happens when 
an ordinary tire blows out and how 
this is prevented by a new tire design. 


FREE SAMPLES: A note on your 
company letterhead will bring you 
sample Graphic Demonstrators 
and full information. 
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BASIC INQUIRY FOLLOW-UP FORM: Left-hand part of A is a 
gummed mailing label. Right-hand is for office record. B and C 
are sent to the field representative and the regional office. D goes 
to the ad department's file. Former method was extremely complex. 


NO FALSE, “PERSONAL” NOTE: This, obviously, is 
a form letter. Business card for salesman in terri- 
tory from which inquiry received is inserted in 
die-cut slot. Letter saves time, money and customers. 


Study This Inquiry Follow-Up Plan 


Pfaudler, producer of glass and steel equipment, uses it to answer 


the majority of inquiries within 48 hours. It ties in the salesmen, 


reduces number of forms, cuts workload. Pay-off in sales. 


Ad inquiries are like children: We 
want them, but problems can de- 
velop when they arrive in quantity. 
Despite inconvenience that mounts 
with increased quantity, inquiries 
must be processed properly and rap- 
idly if they are to be an effective sales 
adjunct. Courtesy alone necessitates 
a prompt answer to each inquiry; and, 
from the standpoint of company inter- 
est, rapid handling of inquiries can 
be the first indication to a potential 
customer that your sales organization 
operates efficiently and expeditiously. 

Recently, The Pfaudler Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y., developed a method of 
processing inquiries that has proven 
far superior to the method previously 
used. The new method is not only 
more rapid, but the information for- 


*Division of Pfaudler Permutit, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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By DONALD C. DEYLE 
Advertising Manager 
The Pfaudler Co.* 


warded presents The Pfaudler Co. in 
a much more favorable manner. 
Until recently, Pfaudler used a 
5%” x 8%” multilithed form letter to 
answer inquiries. Each inquiry re- 
quired collating of this with two 8%” 
x 11” second sheets and a 5” x 8” 
card. The customer’s name, address 
and appropriate information was type- 
written in on the original form, and 
carbon copies were used to inform 
the regional sales representative and 
the district manager. The 5” x 8” 
card was used for office filing. Be- 
cause Pfaudler believes in identifying 
its field salesmen in all sales efforts 
as soon as possible, each letter was 
mailed on the letterhead of the office 
that would service the potential cus- 
tomer’s plant. Pfaudler ss 35. sales- 
men covering the United States and 
Canada, and it was therefore neces- 
sary to maintain an inventory of 35 


separate 5%” x 8%” letterheads in the 


Advertising Department. If either the 
salesman or sales office location was 
changed it was necessary to run a 
new letterhead. 

The completed multilithed letters 
had to be folded separately and care- 
fully to assure that the customer's 
address would be visible in the win- 
dow of the mailing envelope. 


> The above brief description should 
suffice to indicate that Pfaudler’s in- 
quiry system was slow, costly, and 
unattractive in format. The multi- 
lithed letter in itself was neither per- 
sonal nor impersonal, but rather an 
unattractive combination of both. The 
use of individual carbons and enve- 
lope stuffing consumed considerable 
time; and finally, the whole 5%” x 8%” 
format was clumsy and space-con- 
suming. 

As the quantity of inquiries in- 
creased, it became impossible to han- 
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dle them expeditiously. There was 
often a two- to three-week backlog in 
the Advertising Department and 
Pfaudler was forced to consider hiring 
additional clerical help. 

Most problems continue to exist 
because no one takes the time to re- 
duce the overall problem into its com- 
ponent parts. When we finally de- 
cided that we would solve the prob- 
lem, it was relatively easy to do so. 
The four sections of the first of two 
forms now used to handle all inquiries 
are shown in a photograph at the 
beginning of this article. 

The four sections with carbons in 


between are attached in pad form 
and perforated for fast separation. 

The left-hand portion of section A 
is the gummed mailing label that will 
be attached to the envelope sent to 
the potential customer. The right- 
hand part of “A”, which is removed 
from the label, is used to record the 
vital information for the specific in- 
quiry being processed: (1) salesman 
involved, (2) date, (3) source of 
inquiry (publication), (4) literature 
enclosed. 

Sections “B” and “C,” respectively, 
are sent to the field representative and 
regional office and are used by them 


.. +» Helps sell to the $5.5 billion 


Refining-Petrochemical Industry 


Purchasing in this $5.5 billion annual market is a group activity, 
involving the recommendations of many key men. In addition to design or 
project engineers, the entire round-table of decision makers is covered by 
selective distribution of Rerinery CaTaLoc, to some 98% of the industry’s 
known buying power at more than 9,000 buying locations. 


Rerinery Cataoc fulfills a recently surveyed preference of 8-to-l for 
a single buying reference over individual suppliers’ literature. Through a 
quarter-century of usage, buyers have developed the habit of looking first 


in Rerinery CatTA_oc. 


Be sure your catalog is there when your customers reach for their favorite 


buying reference—Rerinery CaTa.oc. 


Write today for 
Fact Book, which 
shows how your 
present catalog can 
be conveniently pre- 
filed in REFINERY 
CATALOG at a cost 
comparable to your 
present cataloging 
budget. 

SALES OFFICES 
Houston New York 
Chicago Cleveland 
Los Angeles Dallas 


visa Hannover 
London 


to record information gathered in 
follow-up contact: (1) date of follow- 
up, (2) whether the company in- 
volved is a customer, (3) whether 
the company is a prospect, (4) 
whether the information was re- 
quested — for reference only, (5) 
whether the company should be 
added to Pfaudler’s mailing list, and, 
if so, the customer’s primary area of 
interest. 

Section “D” is the Advertising De- 
partment’s copy used for filing. 

It should be noted that the tabular 
form produces the following desir- 
able results: 


e It saves time by eliminating the 
necessity of collating carbons 
and copies in the home office. 


It provides for adequate contact 
information without the necessity 
of an extended narrative report 
by the sales representative. 


Because all information is re- 

corded on 3” x 5” cards, standard 

filing cabinets can be used with 
resultant space savings. 

The standard “memo” form (see 
illustration) is sent to the customer 
with whatever literature is relevant 
to the inquiry. This memo form is 
printed—not multilithed—and no at- 
tempt is made to personalize, except 
the inquirer’s name is typed in so as 
to properly direct the information 
after central office opening of the 
mail. Instead of using the letterhead 
of the regional sales office, the memo 
form is die-cut to receive the calling 
card of the local salesman. 

Eliminating the regional sales office 
letterheads considerably reduces the 
number of forms to be kept on hand. 
An inventory of calling cards is all 
that is needed, and, in the event of a 
change in salesmen, a new supply 
of cards is all that is necessary—which 
is done anyway, regardless of the 
inquiry system employed. 

The printed memo form itself in- 
troduces The Pfaudler Co. without 
the objectionable pretentiousness of a 
pseudo-personalized letter. 

Pfaudler is now able to process the 
majority of inquiries within 48 hours 
from the time they are received. Sales 
representatives are pleased because 
less paper work is required of them, 
and prompt processing results in fav- 
orable customer attitude when per- 
sonal contact is established. In the 
Advertising Department, labor load 
has been substantially decreased, ad- 
ditional clerical help was not required, 
and the filing system now consumes 
relatively little space. Also, a standard, 
less expensive Manila envelope is 
used without a separate window-en- 
velope attached. 
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Subtle Weather Changes 


Who will be the first national advertiser to use the “bio-climatic 


index” to predict when people will be in a buying frame of mind? 


When that red-red-robin comes 
bob-bob-bobbing along, sales should 
go up! 

In fact, they could go up in the 
midst of a snowball fight—it all de- 
pends on a spanking-new “bio-climatic 
index” capable of predicting when 
most folks will be in that “buying 
frame of mind.” 

“People are climatized,” says 
weather-conscious Sales Productivity 
Service of Chicago. “Weather directly 
influences their physical and mental 
state and indirectly bears upon their 
immediate behavior pattern which, at 
a given moment, may include the 
intention to buy.” 

This association of buying with 
predictable weather, claims SPS, “can 
be a valuable aid to the merchandiser, 
especially when it comes to placing 
newspaper, radio/television and direct 
mail advertising.” 

Think you can do it yourself? “Not 
so,” savs SPS. “The prediction of good 
or bad buying days is based on a 
really scientific analysis of sales and 
daily weather over several years.” 

And if you really want a compre- 
hensive explanation, SPS Climatolo- 
gist Dr. I. L. Dordick will tell you, 


“Our bio-climatic index, especially 
calibrated to each day and its sales, 
is a function of the commonly meas- 
ured weather elements influencing 
measurable psychological responses of 
man to weather effects, which has 
produced a highly significant relation- 


ship.” 


> Does it work? “On days with 
weather propitious to buying,” says 
President Harold C. Trownsell, “sales 
were 1.5 to 2.5 times greater than on 
days with weather not conducive to 
buying.” 

SPS clients agree! Dave Brigance, 
president of Brigance Chevrolet, 
Chicago, placed his Chicago news- 
paper advertising according to the 
daily sales probability forecasts sup- 
plied by SPS. He says, “.. . not sm 
was the return on my advertising in- 
creased, but my sales increased sub- 
stantially through the use of the best 
available selling situations.” 

Everything has its limitations and 
SPS is no exception. The company 
will give you the word only in an 
area east of the Rocky Mountains and 
north of a line approximately through 
the Carolinas. (“Everything takes 


time. We'll cover the whole country 
before long.” ) 

Since the accuracy of weather fore- 
casts is highly questionable beyond 
five days, SPS restricts its predictions 
to this period. (SPS was founded Jan. 
1, 1958.) 

“The black and white of it, i.e., 
snow or 105 degree temperatures,” 
says Dr. Dordick, “represents only a 
small portion of the year. It’s during 
the many days when subtle weather 
changes bear heavily on buyer inten- 
tions that our service comes of age.” 

Confidence-wise, the highest fore- 
cast accuracy is for 24 hours, the 
confidence rating for such a forecast 
being 90%. “Understandably,” says 
Dordick, “forecasts for succeeding 
periods diminish in accuracy.” 

Direct mail timing can be pin- 
pointed with the SPS forecast. Jim 
Hickey, Business Interiors Inc., Chi- 
cago, dealer in steel furniture and 
cabinets, points out, “We've arranged 
the mailing of ad circulars so that the 
delivery date corresponds to an SPS 
favorable-selling day. It’s increased 
the effectiveness of our advertising 
and added to profits.” 

Up to this point the service hasn’t 
been sold to any national advertiser, 
but conceivably it could be helpful 
to a manufacturer who is putting on 
a special promotion or introducing a 
new product. 

One thing about SPS, neither snow, 
nor rain, nor cloudy skies, prevents 
you knowing when folks'll buy— 
then it’s up to YOU!! # 


The Meaning of Change (continued) 


spect to products which have been 
supplanted in the past, is also helpful. 

Many companies have conducted 
such studies. Prior to its recent merger 
with Marchant, for instance, Smith- 
Corona, Inc., systematically analyzed 
alternative avenues for expansion in 
the light of the past records of other 
business machine companies and the 
industry’s trends in size and diversity. 


2. An objective self-appraisal: Ob- 
jective self-appraisal means not only 
an inventory of company facilities 
and resources, but an evaluation of 
them in comparison with present and 
possible future competition. Self-ap- 
praisal should be concerned with such 
resources as management skill and 
enthusiasm, availability of capital and 
credit, patents, raw materials, rela- 
tions with suppliers and customers, 
research facilities and skills, produc- 
tion facilities and skills, and distribu- 
tion facilities and skills. 
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3. Valid intelligence on future de- 
velopments: Most companies have 
well-established channels for collec- 
tion of information in their own in- 
dustries through salesmen, suppliers, 
customers, trade associations, and 
trade papers. Outside their own in- 
dustries most businessmen depend on 
Government sources, general business 
publications, and acquaintance they 
may have with individuals in other 
fields. Special studies also may be 
made by internal staff. Interpretive 
research reports by outside organiza- 
tions also may prove of great value 
in broadening management’s aware- 
ness of changes. 

Some outstanding studies of this 
nature which have been published 
are Weyerhaeuser Timber Company’s 
“America’s Demand for Wood,” Re- 
public Steel Corporation’s “U.S.A. 
Tomorrow,” and Philco Corporation’s 
“The Transistor Market in the United 
States.” Many companies compile for 


their staff use somewhat similar re- 
ports. An example is Kaiser Alumi- 
num and Chemical Corporation's ten- 
year forecast of aluminum consump- 
tion by product, end-using industries, 
geographic location, and other cate- 
gories. 


4. Assessment of effects on com- 
pany: In special cases, future changes 
(for instance, in petroleum prices) 
can be stated in quantitative terms, 
their probability of occurring esti- 
mated, and the effect on company 
markets computed. Extremely com- 
plex combinations of such future 
changes can be simulated and tested 
by the use of computers. However, 
most changes require more qualitative 
analvsis. This analysis is simplified 
by the systematic application of prob- 
able developments to company opera- 
tions, but in the end requires the 
judgment of the company manage- 
ment. @ 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 


May Sales to Show 3% Gain over 1958 


By DR. JAY M. GOULD 
Research Director 


Sales Management and its Survey of Buying Power 


The volume of retail sales in May 
probably will come to $17.9 billion, 
a 3% gain over last May. Thus, the 
mild recovery in retailing continues. 

Price increases account for less than 
Ye of 1% of the expected retail gain, 
despite widespread talk of “creeping 
inflation.” (See Significant Trends, 
page 17.) 

Actually, food prices have been 
falling in recent months, prices of 
clothing and house furnishings are 
holding steady, and only prices of 
services have been rising. Yet the 
Federal Reserve Board Survey of 
Consumer Expenditures taken in Janu- 
ary, reveals that 61% of those inter- 
viewed expect prices to rise during 
1959 


How will the general expectation 
of a price rise affect retail sales in 
the coming months? The FRB study 
is hopeful in that despite rising prices 
(or because of them) increasing pro- 
portions of consumers report plans to 
buy houses, new cars and home im- 
provements. Thus 9.3% of the total 
sampled expects to buy houses, as 
against 7.5% last year; 7.6% plan to 
buy new cars, as against 6.9% last 
year; 24.6% plan to spend an aver- 
age of $360 on home improvements, 
as against 22.1% last year. 

Actual sales of autos and building 
material dealers and hardware stores 
so far this year support this survey: 
Auto sales in February topped 1958 


by 19%, while sales by hardware 


stores topped February 1958 by 20%. 
If these trends persist we may finally 
witness a shift in the relative move- 
ment of hard goods versus soft goods. 
As readers of this department know, 
soft goods sales have been outpacing 
consumer durables for the past two 
years. 
"While total car sales are going well, 
our report of last month on the shift 
to small cars (foreign and domestic) 
must be brought up to date by noting 
that small cars [See page 73, “Big 
Three, Offering Smaller Cars, Still 
Will Stress Bigger Ones”] now ac- 
count for 18% of total new car sales, 
and are still rising rapidly. 

From the standpoint of retailing 
volume, it matters little whether the 


30 Best 
Markets 


For May 


(Top three cities in each of 10 regions) 


The following cities have a common 
denominator. They are expected to 
exhibit retail sales leadership in the 
coming month. The index opposite 
each city compares its performance 
with that of the nation as a whole. 
(U. S. index serves as base, always 
100.) For example, if a city has an 
index of 106.9 that means that its 
retail sales next month are forecast 
to lead the nation by 6.9%. Cana- 
dian figures are compared with U.S. 


New England 
Salem, Mass. 
Newport, R. |. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Pacific 
Santa Ana, Cal. 
Stockton, Cal. 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 


East North Central 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Champaign-Urbana, Ill. 
Bloomington, Ill. 


West North Central 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Sioux City, la. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Middle Atlantic 
Hempstead Township, N. Y. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Passaic-Clifton, N. J. 
Paterson, N. J. 


East South Central 
Jackson, Miss. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Mountain 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


South Atlantic 
Wiimington, Del. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Richmond, Va. 


West South Central 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Amarillo, Tex. 


Canada 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Winnepeg, Man. 
London, Ont. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


resurgence of auto sales is due to QN4. HIGH SPOT CITIES San 
small cars versus large cars, or for- “UE — Francisco 102.1 
eign cars versus domestic cars, or even we San Jose ... 110.9 
old cars versus new cars; yet the R 

( 


ETAIL SALES FORECAST %& Santa Ana . 360.6 124.4 
changing character of the car market ne. verenes tor Bey. Fee) Santa 


é City 
does have profound implications on ~ a. Te - ae Barbara .. 99.5 
the rest of the economy. see 1988 (Mtlion) Santa Rosa... 116.6 
: 1958 ©1958 1959 % Stockton .. 116.8 
we Los Angeles. 173.5 105.8 102.7 337.62 wr Venta... ats 
The first two columns of the accom- Oakland ... 129.5 102.7 99.7 58.37 
panying tables indicate the index of Pasadena ... 146.1 100.6 97.7 22.92 
change in retail sales. The third col- Riverside ... 239.5 101.7 98.7 12.67 Colo. 105.8 
umn (the city-national index) relates Sacramento . 200.2 99.2 96.3 39.17 * Colorado 
the annual change in the city’s retail " Seri 110.5 
sales to that of the U. S. Thus, a city- wom OF ss . 
national index of 106.0 indicates that Bernardino 220.5 106.9 103.8 18.03 %& Denver .... 106.3 


the city is enjoying a gain in retail %& San Diego .. 234.6 111.4 108.2 71.14 Pueblo .... 100.8 
sales 6% greater than that of the rest 
of the U. S. 


* Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month. They have 
a level of sales—compared with the 


same month in 1958—which equals or A FREE SERVICE 


exceeds the national change. 


7 ~ . 

Suggested Uses for These Data in- For M eetin and Fyh | h if Plann p rs 
clude (a) special advertising and pro- 
motion drives in spot cities, (b) a 
guide for your branch and district 
7a) eed yremer ps Fm It's no longer a painful task to find just the right site for 
against potentials, (e) basis of letters ‘ li h ial 
for stimulating salesmen and forestall- your large or small meeting, traveling snow or specia 
ing their alibis, (f) determining 


where drives should be localized. | convention. Just write down these facts: 


HIGH SPOT CITIES Number of people to attend 


2. Number of days to run 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for May, 1959) 
Cit 


city, City Nat 3. Probable dates 
—~ — ag ( — 
948 958 958 959 ene 

4. Preferred areas or cities 
UNITED STATES 


ninctoaaadinaiabcans 5. Hotel and exhibit facilities you require 


Ala. 170.6 104.0 101.0 239.80 
% Birmingham 163.1 103.9 100.9 45.77 
Siasinne, All you have to do is to send these facts to Meeting-Site Ser- 
Sheffield vice (a division of SALES MEETINGS' Research Department). 


Tuscumbia 197.5 ° ° : +1: 
adnan Lan Without charge, a check will be made on the availability of 


Mobile the facilities you seek and recommendations will be made. With 


ay list of possible sites, you will receive color brochures to help 


. ou make a decision. For this free service, simply write: 
Ariz. 251.3 Y 
% Phoenix . 264.5 
% Tucson 269.9 


more MEETING-SITE SERVICE 


*& Fort Smith.. 169.3 
% Little Rock- 


Hert GEN 1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Rock .... 183.9 108.3 105.1 25.43 


Sales Meetings Magazine 


. Another service: 
Calif. 196.3 104.9 101.8 1762.78 


te Bakersfield . 208.9 108.9 105.7 19.57 We'll be happy to recommend organizations qualified to assist you with 
w& Berkeley ... 160.9 105.6 102.5 13.66 any services or products you require in conjunction with your meeting or show. 
%& Fresno .... 183.5 103.7 100.7 28.16 

Long Beach. 188.6 98.8 95.9 48.09 
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ONLY the RECORD and JOURNAL | _ Gy gy HIGH SPOT CITIES | MIDDLETOWN 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST Metropolitan Area 


City City city : 
‘se "38" auto | Family Drug Sales 
COVER 36% above Par. 


Conn. 100.7 97.8 285.56 
Meriden ° Wallingford Conn. Bridgeport . 96.4 ’ 19.64 Whether you're selling remedies, vitamins 
: Hartford ... 98.6 A 30.77 or cosmetics—year round or seasonal drug 
Here is one of Connec- Meriden-Wall- products—there are always more sales in 
Middletown Metropolitan Area (Middlesex 
County). 


ticut's easiest - to- cover big - ingford .. 7 7.41 
income markets: Meriden- Middletown . : 4.35 
Wallingford with $149 million New Haven . ; 22.18 For proof, consider the area's $17! family 
Effective Buying Income* .. . Sew Leaden. 7.40 drug sales—$45 above the U.S. average 


97%, d with just = Norwich ape : second highest of Connecticut's metro- 
Vs nt , ‘ politan markets. 


buy: the Record and Journal! %& Stamford .. . 15.82 
Warning: No Hartford or New % Waterbury . ’ 13.09 
Haven ABC daily newspaper 


The Press alone delivers your full share 
of this $3,850,000 drug market. It 
: . covers. the metropolitan county so 
. se tiagcobee st then 400 cireu- Del. 65.74 thoroughly that no combination of out- 
lation in this rich Meriden- % Wilmington. . 30.92 side newspaper comes anywhere near 
Wallingford market. equalling its coverage. 


ew D. of C. 8 127.23 | YOU ALWAYS Get MORE in MIDDLETOWN 


% Washington . . 127.23 
The Meriden : 
Fla. THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


RECORD and JOURNAL te Fort 
Lauderdale 419.4 
% Jacksonville 243.5 
%& Miami ..... 253.3 
% Orlando 404.3 
Pensacola .. 280.2 
* St. 
Petersburg 311.7 
we Tampa .... 328.5 


Meriden * Connecticut 


National Representatives: 
Giiman, Nico. & RutHman 


ONS 


wih USS ea ek : 
$3 we Honolulu .. 104.1 101.1 
NEW LONDON < Ga. 192.3 


Ww Albany .. 210.2 ‘ Idaho 113.8 105 
Total Retail Sales a wie .... M0 we Boise ..... 1142 1109 


we Augusta ... 217.0 

Columbus 169.9 
te Macon ..... 205.1 t Hl. 154.0 1018 98.8 
% Savannah 192.5 : % Bloomington 166.9 107.6 104.5 


Gateway to 
the MOON 


In Connecticut 


Whatever you're selling, sell 
more — faster —in New London! 
Latest figures show $8041 per MM 
household spent annually in total B@ | ABC R Auto Sales Zoom 
_eeniteacemtnee 


retail sales . . . highest of all & 
Connecticut cities of 25,000-or- @& | CITY ZONE 


over population (SM ‘58 Survey). by 171,168 Orlandoans in 1957 
FIVE Spent $61 Million 


Reach this 66,547, ABC City & ary 
Zone — Connecticut's top retail Py A Plus for Automobiles 


market — through its only daily. 381,000 145 Pct. Ahead 


Che Bay : — of Florida Avg. 
NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT f T 00,00 0 228 Pct. Ahead 


National Representatives: . f N ‘ 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN Orlando Sentinel-Star 0 ational Avg. 


PaaS thes, STIL fo), coe al ASK BRANHAM — From Sales Management 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


THIS Is Eastern Connecticut 


$336, 194,000 


Buying Power 
$6,833 Per Family 


Selling a third-of-a-billion- 
dollar market is too important 
a job for the left-over circula- 
tion from other markets. You 
need the newspaper reaching 
the largest group of the mar- 
ket’s families—who read it 
because it’s their own, and 
only, local daily. 


The Bulletin is the only inside 
paper in the big, isolated East- 
ern Connecticut market—$336 
million income, $203 million 
sales. 


Norwich Bulletin 


and Norwich Bulletin-Record (Sundays) 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Bulletin 
26,037 


Sunday Record 
22,104 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Sears, 


Roebuck and Co. 
Picks 


Jacksonville 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. has picked 
Jacksonville for its huge new multi- 
million dollar store—its largest re- 
tail store in the South. Sears’ new 
store is a welcome addition to the 
rapidly expanding North Florida 
economy and it is evidence of Sears’ 
faith in the State of Florida’s Gate- 
way City. 
AND JACKSONVILLE 
PICKS WFGA-TV 


NBC and ABC Programming 


Represented nationally by 


Peters, Griffin, W oodward, Inc. 
Channel 12 


(Third Of A Series) 
f 
, Jacksonville, Florida 


WFGA — TV 
FLORIDA'S COLORFUL STATION 
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7 HOU SPOT Sivits. 


S.M. Forecast for May, 1959) 


Pt far = SALES FORECAST 


City 
Index 
1959 
vs. 
1948 


ill. (cont'd) 


% Chaim paign- 

Urbana ... 
Chicago 
Danville .... 
Decatur 
East St. 

Louis .. 

% Moline-Rock 
Island-East 
Moline .. 152.4 

Peoria .... 158.7 
Rockford .. 163.4 
% Springfield . 184.2 


Ind. 158.0 
Evansville .. 146.2 
Fort Wayne.. 155.3 


Hammond-East 
Chicago .. 163.6 
% Indianapolis. 169.2 
*% Lafayette .. 140.6 
Muncie .... 165.5 
South Bend . 131.8 
Terre Haute 124.0 


lowa 155.6 
%& Cedar Rapids 171.3 
%& Davenport .. 152.8 
%& Des Moines.. 154.3 
%& Dubuque .. 160.1 
% Sioux City . 172.0 
% Waterloo .. 144.6 


Kan. 153.9 
% Hutchinson . 152.1 
w%& Kansas City 157.7 
Topeka .... 167.2 
Wichita ... 205.6 


Ky. 151.0 
Lexington .. 155.3 
Louisville .. 156.0 
Paducah ... 157.8 


La. 178.1 

% Baton Rouge 258.2 

Lake Charles 232.9 
Monroe-West 

Monroe .. 187.1 

New Orleans. 150.3 

% Shreveport . 165.3 


Md. 184.5 
Baltimore .. 144.4 
Cumberland 152.0 
Hagerstown . 218.7 


City 
Index f, 
1959 (Million) 
vs. vs. Ma: 
1958 1959 


108.3 
102.1 
100.5 

97.2 


100.5 
106.8 
100.0 


101.9 
97.4 
103.7 


100.1 
100.2 
101.2 
100.9 


Just hike 
and 


] oer J 


his sig 


voice and vision 
of NBC in 
South Bend - Elkhart 


call Petry today! 


BERNIE BARTH & TOM HAMILTON 


BATON ROUGE 


HAS 


SALES POWER 


Its people have the highest 
effective buying income in 
Louisiana—$6,392* per fami- 
ly. They spend more money 
because they have more 
money to spend. The most 
powerful selling force in this 
fastest growing Louisiana 
market is the State-Times 
and Morning Advocate. 


*Sales Management Survey of Buying Power 


STATE-TIMES 


AND 


MORNING ADVOCATE 


Represented by the John Budd Company 


= @) g-tict ston cites, 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for aes. on 


i ci N i 
City ty ~ : $ 
(Million) 

May 

1959 


Maine ; . 93.48 
*% Bangor .... ‘ % . 7.37 
Lewiston- 
Auburn .. : Y a 7.73 
Portland : 4 Y J 12.85 


Mass. ; 0 566.08 
Boston .... 4 y y 126.00 
*% Brockton .. ‘ . . 9.46 
Fall River . ’ . . 10.53 
w& Holyoke ... A ; % 8.05 
w®& Lawrence .. ‘ ‘ ‘i 11.11 
Lowell ... . i ' 10.07 
OSE 6 vKt hs . i . 10.84 
New Bedford 128.0 A ‘ 11.10 
%& Pittsfield .. 156.3 4 7.83 
%& Salem ..... 203.8 U hs 9.03 
Springfield . 150.6 V ‘ 24.14 
Worcester .. 146.4 4 26.81 


Mich. 157.8 . ’ 757.52 
Battle Creek 150.6 : : 8.84 
Bay City ... 156.3 . . 7.92 
Detroit .... 128.5 . . 218.73 
Flint .. 201.3 ; . 32.26 


test where it’s best ee ee oe 
aan Jackson 146.7 ; ; 9.51 


%& Kalamazoo .. 227.6 c . 18.31 


PORTLAND, MAINE ms me mee 
5 .. 143.2 . 8.64 


Muskegon 

Pontiac 159.0 : . 11.92 
Rated first for testing Rated sixth for testing Rated second for test- Port Huron . 144.3 , 6.23 
among U. S. Cities in among all U. S. Cities ing among all New Royal Oak- 
75,000 to 150,000 due to stable economy. England ¢ities regard- Ferndale... 215.3 ; 14.53 


population group! less of population, Saginaw ... 156.7 13.44 


Minn. 151.0 358.09 

Duluth .... 128.5 . 12.80 
%& Minneapolis. 146.3 . $6.12 
%® St. Paul 149.0 ‘ 49.06 


Source: SALES MANAGEMENT 


Comstock Foods is the latest in a distinguished line of 
products to select Portland, Maine as best for the test. 
Other products recently tested in Northern New Eng 


Miss. 194.8 i 161.81 
land's No. | market are Johnson & Johnson's First Aid 


Co st ck %& Jackson 231.7 ‘ 19.26 
Cream, Nestle's Nescreme and Strongheart Dog Food. msto & Meridian 198.0 6.56 
Do what others do! Make Portland, Maine your No. | Wf Lg ie , 
test city. Write for details. Then, you'll be sure to select “ — > i+ Mo. 154.6 ’ 99.4 447.23 
Joplin .. 142.8 . 98.6 6.17 
%& Kansas City. 127.7 4 102.3 78.20 
%& St. Joseph . 145.3 5 104.4 9.79 
St. Louis .. 127.7 I 97.1 101.99 
% Springfield . 168.9 2 103.1 11.96 


the market that guarartees ideal and economical testing 


conditions. 


Mont. 163.5 4 103.3 81.08 
% Billings ... 200.4 4 107.2 9.56 
Butte ..... 146.9 8 94.0 5.82 
% Great Falls . 191.1 8 110.5 9.27 
Missoula ... 145.1 8 97.9 4.16 


Neb. 157.8 0 104.9 171.01 
%& Lincoln .... 179.2 3 107.1 17.49 
. 170.3 4 104.3 42.91 


Represented by: 
Julius Mathews Special Agency, Ine. *& Omaha 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


lf It's a Food item 
Make Sure You 
Sell Maine's 


3rd 


Food Market 
Here's How... 


40% of York County’s $32,448,- 
000 food volume is sold by Bidde- 
ford-Saco stores—the big bulk of 
the county’s volume. No other sin- 
gle York County market produces 
anywhere near this amount. 


If it’s a food item, Maine’s 3rd 
food market and Biddeford-Saco 
are a must in your sales plans. 
The Journal too—reaching 90% of 
Biddeford-Saco homes. 


THE BIDDEFORD-SACO 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


YOUR SALES MESSAGE 
HITS THE 50,000 TV HOMES 


covered by 


KMSO-channel (3 


THINGS BEGIN TO HAPPEN 
IN WESTERN MONTANA 
BECAUSE 
KMSO programs the best of all 3 
networks . . . plus VIP treatment for 
ALL commercials. 


and that goes for 
KGVO RADIO TOO 


CBS — ABC — NBC 
ask FORJOE or 
KMSO-KGVO — MISSOULA, MONT. 
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Nev. 
we Las Vegas .. 


Manchester 
*& Nashua .... 


N. J. 
Atlantic City 
*% Camden 
¥%& Elizabeth 
% Jersey City- 
Hoboken . 
w% Newark .... 
¥% Passaic- 
Clifton .. 
% Paterson ... 
* Trenton 


%& Albuquerque 


N. Y. 
Albany 
Binghamton . 
Buffalo 
Elmira 

%& Hempstead 
Township 
Jamestown .. 
New York 
Niagara Falls 

%& Poughkeepsie 
Rochester 
Rome 
Schenectady 
Syracuse 


248.2 
369.8 
207.0 


158.2 


. 153.0 


176.0 


187.3 
125.1 


. 149.9 
. 137.4 


120.4 
129.7 


191.4 
149.5 


. 191.8 


246.4 
327.2 


152.2 


. 143.7 


132.3 


- 
. 492.1 


391.6 
132.2 


. 128.5 


153.8 
166.4 


. 164.8 


162.3 
127.4 


. 147.7 


. 126.3 


Asheville .. 
* Charlotte 
¥% Durham 
%& Greensboro 
* High Point - 
w& Raleigh 

Salisbury 

Wilmington . 
% Winston- 

Salem 


* Fargo 


129.9 


200.6 


. 160.1 


207.8 


. 151.7 
. 239.9 


233.7 


. 193.7 
. 194.9 


164.3 


- Biz 


144.6 
161.5 


160.3 
15L.8 


. 138.0 


Cincinnati . . 
Cleveland 
% Columbus .. 


148.4 


. 130.6 


184.3 
159.8 
142.3 
172.4 
143.2 


. 157.4 


Mansfield 
Middletown . 
Portsmouth . 
*& Springfield 


. 175.4 


158.0 
136.4 


. 282.4 


95.3 
95.3 
102.3 
98.5 
100.1 


108.6 
100.4 
108.2 
108.3 
121.0 
105.0 
106.4 
101.5 

97.6 


112.3 


107.0 
107.2 


99.0 
99.7 
96.9 
101.1 
96.3 
103.5 
100.7 
97.0 
100.8 
96.9 
102.9 
100.8 
102.4 
97.0 
103.7 


99.3 
95.6 
97.2 


105.4 
97.5 
105.0 
105.1 
117.5 
101.9 
103.3 
98.5 
94.8 


109.0 


103.9 
104.1 


96.1 
96.8 
94.1 
98.2 
93.5 
100.5 
97.8 
94.2 
97.9 
94,1 
99.9 
97.9 
99.4 
94,2 
100.7 


In the 


Little Falls 


Market 


The TIMES 
Alone 
Influences Family 
Buying Habits 


$53,890,000 Income 
$34,220,000 Sales 


Outside influence in this market 
packs no real selling punch. You 
need the only paper most of the 


market’s 9,600 families read. 


Little Falls Times 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


$48,792,000 Automotive Market 


Elyria Leads Every 

Ohio Metropolitan 

City in Automotive 
Sales Activity 


Elyria's automotive sales are more than 
double normal volume—!28% above par! 
Another reason why the market ranks among 
the 50 fastest-growing metropolitan areas 
in the nation. 


Start now to get your share of the market's 
automotive sales — $48,792,000 now... 
and accelerating. Schedule the Chronicle- 
Telegram—the newspaper that brings to- 
gether the state's top dealer-buyer team. 


Chronicle-Telegram 


“The Family Newspaper” 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


Circulation 24,138 ABC 3/31/58 


DOUBLE the Number of City Families 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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So remember friends- 


Only the GLOBE 


TIMES covers 
BETHLEHEM, Pa.! 


Fact: Retailers in nearby Allentown 
ran 3.5 million lines in the Globe- 
Times in 1958. (One store ran more 
than all national advertising com- 
bined!) They know only the Globe- 
Times reaches all Bethlehem fami- 


lies! 


Che Bethlehem Globe-Times 


Rolland L. Adams, Publisher 
Gallagher-DeLisser, Inc., National Representatives 


ALTOONA, PA.’S TOTAL 
SELLING MEDIUM 
IS THE MIRROR 


For nearly 85 years 


The Altoona Mirror 
Newspaper has proven to be 
the NUMBER ONE SELLING 
MEDIUM for Altoona's Entire 
Shopping Area! 


Every Evening the MIRROR is an 
Invited Guest in 98% of All 


Alteona Homes. 


Elltoona 
Mirror 


Altoona, Pennsylvania's Only Newspaper 


RICHARD £. BEELER, Adv. Mgr. 


w HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for May, aeee) 
' 


City 
Index 
1959 


vs. 
1948 


Ohio (cont'd) 


Steubenville 
Toledo 
Warren 


Youngstown . 


Zanesville .. 


Okla. 
Bartlesville 
% Muskogee 
Oklahoma 
City 
Tulsa 


Ore. 

we Eugene 
w& Portland 
* Salem 


Penna. 
Allentown 

¥% Altoona 
Bethlehem 

* Chester 
Erie 


% Harrisburg... 

Hazleton ... 
. 136.3 
. 168.3 
. 210.6 


Johnstown 
% Lancaster 
% Norristown 


Oil City ... 


% Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh .. 
. 129.7 
. 121.7 


Reading 


Sharon 


Scranton ... 


Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
York 


R. |. 
*% Newport 
Pawtucket- 
Central 
Falls 
Providence 
%& Woonsocket 


Ss. C. 


% Charleston 


*% Columbia ... 


Greenville 
*% Spartanburg 


S. D. 


Aberdeen 


we Rapid City . 
% Sioux Falls . 


Tenn. 
¥%& Chattanooga 
Knoxville 


Memphis ... 
% Nashville ... 


167.9 


. 127.7 
. 159.2 


134.8 
144.7 


155.5 


. 164.1 
. 190.9 


. 177.2 
. 175.3 


153.3 


. 152.3 
. 1445 


156.1 


149.7 


. 152.4 
. 128.8 
. 130.6 
. 176.9 
. 129.6 


162.7 
122.5 


102.2 
145.1 
128.7 


118.4 
116.4 
128.3 


. 162.7 


150.3 


. 174.2 


City 


(Million ) 
May 
1959 


oonsocket 

a $66-million* 
That’s the retail 
R.I.’s 100,000+ 
Market.” Cover 
98% of the City Zone—plus 


offers you 
“Bonus”! 
value of 
“Bonus 
heavy - spending industrial 
areas adjoining — through 
Woonsocket’s only daily, the 
*SM ’58 Survey 


WOONSOCKET 
CALL 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S PLUS MARKET 


Representatives: 

Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
Affiliated: 

WWON, WWON-FM 


Only the Pawtucket Times gives you 
the lion's share of Rhode Island's best-income 
Pawtucket's $5219 Income per 
C.S.U.* is highest of all the state's daily 
newspaper cities. And Pawtucket Times’ 90% 
city zone coverage is 4 times greater than 
any other daily . . . 7 times greater than 
any other evening newspaper. 


*SM ‘58 Survey 


market! 


Pawtucket Times 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Represented Nationally By 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HIGH SPOT CITIES | 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for met ai 
ity 


City i Nat'l. 


Texas 
w Abilene .... 
¥%& Amarillo 
%& Austin 
Beaumont 
Corpus 
Christi 
* Dallas 
WEI Paso .... 
*% Fort Worth.. 
Galveston .. 
Houston 
Laredo 
% Lubbock 
Port Arthur . 
San Angelo. . 
San Antonio 
Texarkana 


Salt Lake 
City 


Vt. 
¥% Burlington 
Rutland 


Va. 
Danville 
%& Lynchburg 

Ww Newport 
News . 
Norfolk 
% Portsmouth . 
w& Richmond 
Roanoke 


. 202.4 


203.5 
236.6 
183.0 


. 109.1 
. 193.0 
. 151.3 
. 231.0 


161.5 
171.3 
179.8 


- 166.1 


169.2 
166.1 
181.3 


163.6 
153.8 


. 183.8 


144.2 


.. 156.5 
. 129.0 


186.6 
130.2 


. 141.8 


. 190.9 
. 167.0 


183.7 


. 174.2 
. 132.0 


- 
(Million) 
May 
1959 
956.06 
8.75 
19.58 
21.27 
14.22 


20.63 
104.64 
27.70 
55.26 
7.42 
109.93 
4.78 
19.89 
8.27 
8.14 
56.11 
6.99 
7.72 
13.40 
11.01 


77.97 
8.77 


33.11 


39.60 
6.07 
3.10 


340.18 
5.60 
7.05 


11.38 
31.79 
10.05 
45.40 
12.28 


Wash. 
Bellingham 

*& Everett 

w& Seattle 
Spokane 

%& Tacoma 

w%& Yakima 


W. Va. 


Charleston 


Huntington . 
Wheeling ... 


Wis. 
Beloit- 
Janesville 
Green Bay- 


Appleton- 


Neenah- 
Menasha 
%& Kenosha 


we La Crosse .. 


% Madison 
* Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 
Racine 


Sheboygan .. 


Superior 


Wyo. 
Casper 
%& Cheyenne 


160.7 
99.0 


. 148.0 
. 172.0 
. 157.2 
. 166.7 
. 140.9 


129.2 


. 135.4 


148.6 
127.6 


154.6 


141.6 


102.6 

99.0 
104.2 
103.0 

99.0 
106.1 
104.9 


94.5 
93.9 
95.7 
95.6 


101.3 


92.4 


99.6 
96.1 
101.2 
100.0 
96.1 
103.0 
101.8 


91.7 
91.2 
92.9 
92.8 


98.3 


89.7 


94.0 
102.1 
100.0 
100.5 
100.2 

98.5 

95.6 

96.8 

93.9 


105.4 
97.6 
115.1 


293.03 
3.59 
6.87 
86.75 
25.57 
23.41 

9.33 


136.62 
15.48 
11.83 

8.96 


408.35 


8.58 


19.85 
7.62 
7.88 

18.01 

103.50 
6.35 
9.71 
6.02 
3.71 


42.10 
6.85 
6.81 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for a 
i 


City ; 
Index dex $ 
1959 1959 i (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. May 
1951 1958 1959 
CANADA 


156.1 104.0 100.0 14.53.40 


Alberta 
Calgary .... 135.1 96.0 


%& Edmonton .. 150.2 108.3 


British Columbia 


Vancouver .. 149.3 101.5 


When 
Canada 
Buys... 


Retail sales in the Toronto market 
exceed $2,000,000,000 a year. 
And in Toronto 62.7%* of all 

daily newspaper readers read the 


TORONTO DAILY STAR 
80 King Street West, Toronto 
In the United States: 
Ward Griffith & Co. Inc. 


*Gruneau Research Survey 1958 


Victoria 


139.6 


92.8 


NEWPORT 


2nd Best City in New England 
RHODE ISLAND'S RICHEST MARKET 


Month after month in High Spot Cities, 
Newport tops every New England city but 
one in sales gains. The Daily News alone 
sells New England's second best city—as well 
as Rhode Island's richest county market. 
Better than 70% of the county's population 
is concentrated in the Newport City Zone 
—where the Daily News places 88% of its 
circulation. In the entire county market, the 
Daily News reaches 63 out of every 100 
homes. 


The Newport Daily News 


Newport County’s Only Daily 


Largest Circulation 
in Southern Rhode Island 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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Manitoba 


% Winnipeg ... 134.5 110.7 


New Brunswick 
Saint John.. 127.6 94.1 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax .. 136.9 


Ontario 
Hamilton . 


% London 
% Ottawa 
* Toronto 

Windsor 


Quebec 


% Montreal ... 153.5 
w%& Quebec .... 142.3 


Saskatchewan 
Regina .... 155.9 


96.9 
104.5 
118.1 
104.1 

94.6 


100.5 
101.3 


26.20 
17.09 
31.15 
153.33 
12.34 


138.86 
20.61 


in 
retail 
sales 


in 
North 
America 


MONTREAL 
Sold on 

and 

sold by 


NT morn ing 


newspaper 


Che Gazette 


Canada’s Best Newspaper 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. SM-4 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave, N.Y. 16 


an idea to put across? 


A well produced motion 
picture will do it... 
will communicate your 
idea full strength to 
exactly the people you 
want to reach. 
Warning: Select an ex- 
perienced producer— 


Atlas Film Coperation 


OAK PARK, ILL 
CHICAGO PHONE: AUSTIN 7-8620 
WASHINGTON *® CHICAGO ® HOLLYWOOD 


SALES PROMOTION AND 
MERCHANDISING EXECUTIVE 


More than 20 years experience in pro- 
motion plans, selling aids, presenta- 
tions and trade relations. 


Have served Manufacturers, Retailers, 
Media Associations, Publications and 
Agencies. 


Salary range: $15,000. 


Box No. 4039, Sales Management 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 


Worldwide Monthly 
Art Service for over 10 
Years. ONLY $7.30 
per issue on prepaid 
plan. Write for de 
tails 


] ART MART SERVICE 


’ P.0.80% 2121-Oatias 1,Texas 


COMING SOON 
“How to Interpret 


Your Doodles” 


Practically every sales executive 
doodles on occasion. Maybe it’s 
while in conference, on the 
phone or perhaps on the com- 
muter train going home. 

We've corraled some sample 
doodles of some prominent sales 
execs and have had them doodle- 
analyzed. 

You'll find out what we've 
learned about these men and 
also get some insight into what 


your own doodles tell about you. 


Sales Management 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


a — 


ACF Industries, Inc.... 

John M. Perkins appointed director, 
industrial product sales, American Car 
and Foundry Division. 


Allied Chemical Corp... . 

G. P. Oldham put in as vice presi- 
dent in charge of marketing, Barrett 
Division. 


Aluminum Company of America... 

D. W. Flint appointed national 
sales manager, Alcoa Wrap household 
aluminum foil. 


American Can Co.... 

Claude L. Alexander promoted to 
vice president and general manager, 
Bradley-Sun Division. 


American-Standard . . . 

John R. Warnock promoted to gen- 
eral manager of marketing, Detroit 
Controls Division. 


Burroughs Corp. ... 

Robert W. Geoghegan named gen- 
eral sales manager, Todd Company 
Division. 


Chrysler Corp... . 
William L. Martin appointed sales 
manager, Amplex Division. 


Container Corporation of America .. . 
Arthur W. Tower named general 

sales manager, Fibre Can Division 

Sefton Fibre Can Co. Division. 


Continental-Diamond Fibre Corp... . 
A. J. Briggs promoted to general 
sales manager. 


Cushman Motors, Lincoln, Neb... . 
James H. Carrier appointed to 
newly-created post of director of sales 
and advertising. Walter J. Mitchell 
promoted to sales manager. 


Davidson Manufacturing Co.... 
Ellsworth A. Sylvester made sales 
manager, Consumer Goods Division. 


Downyflake Foods, Inc... . 
Sidney Schwartz made national 
sales manager, frozen products. 


General Foods Corp... . 
Parlin Lillard promoted to newly 


created post of vice president, pack- 
aging and special projects. 


Hooker Chemical Corp... . 
John S. Coey appointed sales man- 
ager, Eastern Chemical Division. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp... . 
W. Gifford Myers elected corporate 
vice president of sales. 


Jas. P. Marsh Corp.... 
Robert E. Barnett 
president for sales. 


elected vice 


Mead Johnson & Co.... 

John T. McLoughlin promoted to 
vice president and general manager, 
Nutritional and Pharmaceutical Di- 
vision. 


Personal Products Corp... . 

T. E. Batey elected vice president 
in charge of sales. F. D. Callahan 
elected senior vice president in charge 
of marketing strategy. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. ... 

Robert F. Geissler named products 
marketing manager, new Family Prod- 
ucts Dept. 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co.... 

Donald E. Fisher elected to newly- 
created position of vice president in 
charge of marketing. 


Sealy, Inc.... 
Howard Haas appointed sales man- 
ager. 


Thomas Industries, Inc.... 
Alex McLennan made sales man- 
ager, Contract Division. 


Union Hardware-Sealand, Inc... . 
W. Herb Aldrich appointed na- 
tional sales manager. 


United States Rubber Co.... 
John H. Bins to manage automotive 
sales, Mechanical Goods Division. 


Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceutical Co. ... 

William P. Broas promoted to di- 
rector of sales and field marketing, 
Family Products Division. 


The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co.... 

Harry F. Rose promoted to man- 
ager, Crane and Monorail sales, Yale 
Materials Handling Division. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


s 
Agency: Jordan, Seiber, Corbett, Inc. 
Acco Products 
Agency: LaPorte & Austin, Inc. 
Advance Furnace Company 
Agency: Associated Advertising Agency, 
nc. 
Akron Beacon Journal 
Agency: Charles A. Jessup Company 
Altoona Mirror 
American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. .... 
Agency: Duffy & Associates, Inc. 
American Home 10- 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
ne. 
American Te 
(Long Lines 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Art Mart Service 
Agency: Don L. Baxter, 
Atlas Film Corporation 


hone & Telegraph Company 


Baton Rouge State-Times 
Bethlehem Globe-Times 

Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 
Better Homes & Gardens 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Biddeford-Saco Journal 


Chicago Sun-Times 
Agency: The Buchen Company 
Chicago Tribune 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Consulting Engineer 
Corinthian Stations (WANE-TV, Ft. Wayne) 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc 


Dartnell Corp. 

Agency: Arthur C. Barnett Advertising 
Detroit News 

Agency: W. B. Doner & Company 
Diamond-Gardner Corp. 

Agency: Kircher, Helton & Collett, Inc 


Eastman Kodak Company 

(Premium Division . 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Elyria Chronicle 
Exposition Press 

Agency: Posner, Zabin, Loewy, Stempel, 


Factory 

Agency: Royal & deGuzman, Inc. 
Farm Journal 

Agercy: Lewis & Gilman Inc 
First 3 Markets Group 

Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc 


Graphic Calculator Company 

Agency: Robertson Buckley & Gotsch, "Inc. 
Greenbrier 

Agency: Needham & Grohmann Inc. 
Greensboro News-Record 

Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Grit Publishing Company 

Agency: Gray & Rogers Advertising 
Gulf Publishing Company 

Agency: Darwin H. Clark Company 


Jam Handy Organization, Inc, ...... 2nd Cover 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 
Hilton Credit Corp. 
Agency: N. W. Aver & Son, Inc. 
Duncan Hines Institute 
Agency: Agricultural Advertising & 
esearch, Inc. 
Hollywood Beach Hote! 
Agency: Gardner & Stein 
Schuyler Hopper Company 


Industrial Equipment News 

Agency: Tracy, Kent & Company, Inc. 
Industrial Publishing Corp. 

Agency: Dix & Eaton Inc. 
Institute of Radio Engineers 

Agency: Raymond Schoonover Advertising 


KGVO-KMSO-TV (Missoula, Mont.) 
Agency: S. John Schile Company 


Kansas City Stor 


APRIL 3, 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


This Index Is provided as an additional service. 
The publisher does not assume any liability for 
errors or omissions. 


KRSAV 


| ADVERTISING SALES 


{ VICE PRESIDENT, SALES 
| Randy Brown 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Philip L. Patterson 


Asst. to Vice President, Sales 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


Bowes 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm 
McClenaghan, Elliot Hague, 
Robert B. Hicks, Dan Callanan, 
F. C. Kendall, Ormond Black, 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., YUkon 6-4800. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., 
Western General Monager; 
W. J. Carmichael, Western Ad- 
vertising Director; John W. 
Pearce, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, Thomas Mc- 
Donough, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill., STate 
2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera Lind- 
berg. 


Pacific Coast—Worwick S. Car- 
penter, 15 East de la Guerra, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., WOod- 
land 2-3612; (space other than 
publication or broadcasting ac- 
counts), M. A. Kimball Co., 2550 
Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 
57, Cal., or 681 Market St., San 
Francisco 5, Cal. 


Agency: Young & Rubicam, | 
Little Falls (N.Y.) Times 


McCall's 

Agency: Donahue & Co, Inc. 
Manger Hotel Chain 

Agency: Ellington & Company Inc. 
Market Statistics 
Marsteller, Rickard, thy oly & Reed, 
Joshua Meier Sage. = 

Agency: Preiss & Brown Advertising 


Meriden Record Journal 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 
nc. 


Middletown Press 


Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. 
Montreal Gazette 
Agency: F. H. Hayhurst Company, Ltd 


Nation's Business 

Agency: Gray & Rogers Advertising 
New London Day 

Agency: Gesdan Schonfarber & Associates, 

ne. 

Newport (R.!.) News 
New York News 

Agency: L. E. McGivena & Company, Inc. 
New York Times 

Agency: Altman-Stoller Advertising 
Norwich Bulletin 


Orchids of Hawaii 

Agency: Jerry Goldstein Advertising 
Oriando Sentinel-Star 

Agency: Robert Hammond Advertising 


Pawtucket Times 
oe Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 


Phoenix Republic & Gazette .. , 9 
Agency: Jennings & Thompson Advertising 

John Plain Company .3rd Cover 

R. L, Polk & Company 

Portiand (Me.) Press-Herald Express .... 
Agency: J. M. Bochner 

Providence Journal 
Agency: Noyes & Company Inc. 

Purchasing 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Reader's Digest 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 


Sales Management 
Sales Meetings 
Sales Tools, Inc. 
Agency: George F. Koehnke Advertising 
San Diego Union & Tribune .............. 
Agency: Barnes Chase Company 
Saturday Evening Post 
— Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


Scott Ties Ltd. 
Agency: Gerald H. Keller Advertising 
Spotts Mailing Corp. 
Agency: Kent Dixon Advertising 
Steinman Stations (WGAL-TV, Lancaster) 
Agency: John Gilbert Craig Advertising 
Successful Farmin 7 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Company, Inc 


Tacoma News Tribune ..... 
Agency: The Condon Company 
TelePrompter Cor 
Agency: Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone, Inc 
Time 
Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc 
Toronto Daily Star . 
Agency: MacLaren Advertising Ltd 


U. S. News & World Report ..... 
Agency: MacManus, John & Adams inc 
United Van Lines, Inc. 
Agency: Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly, Inc 


WFGA-TV (Jacksonville, Florida) 

Agency: Bacon, Hartman, Vollbrecht, Inc 
WHBF (Moline, Rock Island) 

Agency: Clem T. Hanson Company 
WLW (Cincinnati, 0.) 

Agency: The Ralph H. Jones Company 
WHO (Des Moines) 

= Dow-Anderson Advertising Agency 


WNDU-TV (South Bend) 
Agency: Lincoln J. Carter Advertising 
Agency 
Wall Street Journal sna 
Agency: Martin K. Speckter Associates, Inc 
Woonsocket Call , 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 
nce 


Young & Rubicam, Inc, .......... ion 
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HUGHES PRINTING CO, 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA, 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


Meditation in April: I should hate 
Milan, Vienna, or Bayreuth to know 
that “Hang Down Your Head, Tom 
Dooley” held the top spot on our 
Hit Parade week after week. 

° 

Juvenile delinquent: A teenager 
with a false sense of maturity.—A. 
Bowman Weaver 

e 

As Phil Harris says, that’s what I 
like about the South no static 
electricity to pull a stinging spark off 
every metal doorknob you touch in 
winter 

» 

Problems: Opportunities in work- 

clothes.—Henry Kaiser. 
. 

A&P, America’s Pantry, went to 
$540 a share, then split ten-for-one 
Super-duper super-market! 

* 

A marine who drinks 
nothing but water 


Aquamarine: 


e 
Old-Time: 
when Life S 


: One who can remember 
Savers owned Tintex. 
* 

Books received and enjoyed: “Ideas, 
the Beginning of All Things,” by Wil- 
ferd Peterson, vp and creative direc- 
tor, The Jaqua Co., Grand Rapids; 
und “Appointments, 1959,” courtesy 
of Charlie Zerweck, vp of Slater Food- 
Service Management. Incidentally, 
Charlie’s Christmas card was a real 
gasser nostalgic and authoritative. 

° 
Labor pains What 


gets 


management 


« 

We handed the sales-woman our 
engraved card, also the name and ad- 
dress of the bride. “Do you want it 
gift-wrapped?” she asked. “No,” we 
wanted to say. “Just have your driver 
stuff it under his coat.” Final ab- 
surdity: A charge for gift- 
wrapping. Times have changed, as 
Nelson Rockefeller said. 


5-cent 


Insurance copy writers have a dispir- 
iting expression: “Final e xpenses. It’s 
on the same page with that other 
sobering phrase: “Terminal illness.” 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Curtis News-Briefs says total drug- 
sales of aspirin at the manufacturers’ 
level have risen from $5 million in 
1939 to over $30 million. Peaking 
around income-tax time? 

7 

Our cleaning-woman wasn’t im- 
pressed when certain members of her 
family began tossing terms around 
like “traditional” and “provincial.” 
She told them her furniture is “Tradi- 
tional No Good.” 

e 

The traditional introductory clause, 

incidentally, “From Maine to Cali- 


fornia,” may now be changed to 
“From Alaska to Hawaii.” 
4 
My idea of an all-time something 
or other is taking your vitamins with 
a swallow of martini. 
e 
Genus Fumus doesn’t frighten 
easily. In spite of the lung-cancer 
flurry, cigaret sales have now reached 
a point in orbit where only radar can 
trace them. 


. 

If I understand the word, with 
parakinesis and a pair of dice, you 
could break the bank at Vegas. 

« 


I suspect a bit of nature-faking in 
those automobile shots showing a car 
taking a 45-degree hill in high. Some- 
one couldn’t be tilting the camera, 
could he? 

. 

Henry Morgan, who may have been 
born Henry Mordant, says we need 
more malice in our humor. And lose 
readers the way Henry lost sponsors? 
It could add up to Malice in Blunder- 
land. 


Memory’s Hitch-Hikers 


We have Swift's 


Ham and Armour’s Bacon? 


both cars and wagons. 


mander” and “President.” 


us miserable. 


value by secondary names. 


Many advertisers are addicted to the binomial habit . . 
two names where one ought to do, in my insular opinion. 


“Premium” 
Bacon. Why not just Swift’s Ham and Swift's 
convenient handles for the customer? 


In that same meat-packing department, we have Armour’s 
“Star” Ham and Armour’s “Star” Bacon. Why not just Armour’s 


There’s probably some reason for these hitch-hikers, but no- 
body has ever told me what it is. 


Chevrolet has me thoroughly confounded with model names: 
Impala, Bel Air, Biscayne, and, until this year, Delray. To me, 
the master name “Chevrolet” is enough to remember. Simple 
descriptive names could well identify the various models in 


Away back there, Stutz Bearcat and Hudson Super-Six moth- 
ered a brood. Studebaker followed with hitch-hikers like “Com- 


Even today, some car-builders are so fascinated by the second- 
ary name that you have to look hard to find the master name. 


Human memory has its limitations. It is fortunate that it does. 
Otherwise, remembered pain and failures and slights would make 


But, in selling, memory needs no hitch-hikers to weigh it 
down. If you have a good master name, don’t divide its memory 


. using 


Ham and Swift’s “Premium” 


Bacon, as more 


T.H.T. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


NEW | JOHN PLAIN 
BOOK 
\ 
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Premium and Incentive Division 


JOHN PLAIN & COMPANY 
444 West Washington Street, Chicago 6 


Please send me a sample copy of the new John Plain Prize Book 
and details on your new Promotional Allowance Program 


Firm 


Address a 


City lee eee 


Attention of- SS. 


ENROLL NOW 


More readers......more advertising- 
THE TRIBUNE GETS EM IN CHICAGO! 


The Tribune sells 900,000 copies daily, 1,275,000 
on Sundays—over one and a half times the circu- 
lation of any other Chicago paper. It is read by 
more families in Chicago and suburbs than the 
top 5 national weekly magazines combined. More 
than 6 times as many Chicagoans turn its pages 
as turn on the average evening TV show! Adver- 


tisers spent over $60,000,000 in the Tribune last 
year—more than in all the other Chicago news- 
papers put together. Unmatched, also, is the 
Tribune’s record of advertising results. It out- 
pulls other Chicago papers 3 to one, 4 to one, 
even 15 to one—evidence of a selling FORCE 
which is uniquely the Tribune’s in Chicago! 


